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Our Country 


[HE gallant effort of Germany to dommate Eu- 
rope has changed the world’s thought. Such an 
eruption of force can leave no mind unaffected. Hun- 
dreds of thousands who thirteen months ago were 
considering plans to make peace pleasanter have now 
been compelled to reflect on mere survival. The wave 
has reached this country and serious, middle-aged 
business men are in training camps. 

In such days one frequently hears the question, 
what is this country anyway, that we are so eager 
to defend? That we protect ourselves is mere na- 
ture, but is there also something of special worth? 
Has our civilization added to the world’s sum, or 
if we passed away would it be little in history? Are 
we as China is? 

Nobody but a red-blooded patriot can pretend that 
our record has put us among the most shining ones. 
A few distinguished things we have done, but not 
much for a nation so vast, so literate, so rich. Our 
forefathers showed political genius when they drew 
our constitution and started our government. Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Marshall and 
Webster are names great in any list. Since then only 
Lincoln has taken his place unchallenged in that com- 
pany. In the domain of general intellect and art we 
have struck out little. The Concord school is worthy, 
but what is the product of a century compared to 
England or France? What of half a century com- 
pared to Russia? 

No, outside of the political genius that began its 
brief course about a century and a half ago our only 
high mark in history is mechanical. We did not dis- 
cover the motive power of steam but we made the first 
steamboat. We did not discover electricity, but we 
did most to make actual the telegraph and the tele- 
phones, and we invented the talking machine. Flying 
is mostly ours. We may add, if we choose, the sew- 
ing machine, the cotton gin, the harvester, the sky- 
scraper, the breech-loading gun. We have been in- 
ventive, and we have torn up with speed and energy 
our natural resources. Because of us the surface of 
the earth wears a somewhat different look. 

But the tale, we feel, and healthily feel, is far from 
told. We have in us a sense of possibilities. We 
have confidence. The future is large and free. Per- 
haps vigorous will, shown most conspicuously for fifty 
years in making utensils, in acquiring wealth, will 
yet yield glory in other fields. Beckoning us on are 
hope and faith. 

In the present crisis the course of true strength is 
to be careful but fearless; to search our hearts but 
not to tremble; to be generous, charitable, tolerant, 





but unafraid. It may never be a call to the clash 
of arms. Such a call is only one of the numberless 
dimly seen phantom shapes which the future may 
make actual or happily drive altogether from our 
sight. Greatness today does not necessarily mean 
being warlike, but it does mean being above material 
things. It means searching with God for priaciples, 
for the richest truth findable by us. We know that 
deep searching, fearless and unselfish acting are 
fertile in their aftermath, hypnotic in moulding a 
nation’s genius. They may lead to storm or they 
may lead to the less splendid and heroic rightness of 
calm. What will make our nation splendid in this 
emergency, and beckon it on inspiration in other gen- 
erations, will be fidelity to its vision, obedience to 
its innermost thought. The task fate has concealed 
for us may come lurid and relentless, but we pray 
for its entrance in gentle guise amid the gardens and 
the loving ministerings of peace. 


Nations and Dogs 


AYS Colonel Roosevelt: “A nation that is ‘too 

proud to fight’ is a nation which is sure to be 
kicked; for every fighting man or nation knows that 
that particular kind of pride is merely another name 
for cowardice.” During the Wilson-Clark contest 
for the Presidential nomination, the Clark shib- 
boleth was the Missouri song— 


You got to stop kickin’ my dog aroun’, 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’. 

Some friends of Woodrow Wilson remarked that no- 
body kicked a Great Dane around. One character- 
istic of the Great Dane is that he is “too proud to 
fight” a little dog. As the Colonel would say, the 
Great Dane is “precisely” the kind of dog which is 
sure not to be kicked. He occupies the middle ground 
between the “ultra-pacificism” of the hound who is 
kicked around, and the militarism of the bull-dog 
who will fight anything from a sick kitten to a buzz- 
saw. National ethics should be at least as elevated 
as the better class of canine morality. In the early 
days of the Nineteenth Century this nation of ours 
was kicked around considerably, getting up its cour- 
age to fight back in 1812. Then it passed through the 
pugnacious period when it was certain that it could 
lick all creations. We have a good many individ- 
uals still with us of that species, but they are merely 
individuals and no longer represent the essential 
spirit of the country. We have grown until we 
are too proud to fight a sick nation like Mexico. 
Most of us are rather glad that the Great Dane type 
is prevalent. : 
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Waiting Justified 


ye there is no satisfactory step to take it is 
usually wisdom to take no step at all. In 
p' ‘vate life this species of judgment is familiar. In 
politics it is not less valuable. When the President 
propounded his policy of watchful waiting there was 
abundant justification, negative and positive. Merely 
refraining from doing the wrong thing was basis 
enough. Time would be sure to make the course 
clearer. But there was also the very definite ad- 
vantage that the Mexicans would be given the oppor- 
tunity to try out their rebellion and see if they could 
by themselves, with a sympathetic though cautious 
attitude on our part, develop a leader and a policy 
that would mean a step ahead in government. They 
have not been able to do what was hoped. The 
Huerta-Diaz faction, the “system” of Mexico, has 
been eliminated, and probably will not acquire con- 
trol again. But the various factions which try to 
represent progressive methods and popular interests 
did not prove able to combine. Undoubtedly now 
that they have made their attempt freely they will 
be in a state of mind on which there may be better 
founded some outside help in reading a solution of 
their problems. Many of them know, what the 
world must now fully understand, that anything done 
by, or under the leadership of, the United States, un- 
der the present regime, will be done in a generous, 
sympathetic spirit, removed entirely from exploita- 
tion. Much can be done now that never could have 
been done had it not been preceded by two years and 
a half of watchful waiting. 


A German Opinion 


NE of the publications being run for the purpose 

of creating pro-German opinion in the United 
States is called the International. It is edited by the 
same man who edits The Fatherland. It remarks 
in its August number “Never in our judgment was 
Mr. Bryan so near the presidency as he is at this 
moment.” Such remarks are scattered in with as- 
saults on Mr. Wilson. We think, however, that Mr. 
Bryan is too intelligent to be made that kind of a 
cats-paw, and also too genuinely a man of principle. 


The Republican Opportunity 


HE accomplishments of the legislature of New 

York state at the last session were so bad that 
they may have aroused an ambition in the members 
to make the record still more hopelessly partisan and 
Tory. Perhaps its most powerful boomerang will be 
the investigation of the New York City administra- 
tion, which administration is none of its business, and 
which has been so harshly impeded by State inter- 
ference. The constitutional convention apparently 
may complete the work of the legislature. Its com- 
mittee on cities preferred to slap New York squarely 
in the face, but Mr. Root, dominating the conven- 
tion, forced from that reluctant committee a so- 
called home-rule proposal that is on the face of it 
an insult. It would take a baby to be fooled by it. 


Why should not the Republicans do their very worst, 
making their investigation of New York City affairs 
as partisan as it is impertinent, and combining it 
with an idiotic piece of bunk labelled home-rule? 
Then the state can vote in the autumn on one domi- 








nant question. It will be a pity to have the good 
features of the new constitution destroyed with the 
bad. It will be a pity to have the forces of progress 
lose the Board of Aldermen and the District Attor- 
ney to Tammany Hall. But important things must 
give way to those still more important. Home-rule 
is the leading issue in New York state in November, 
and behind it lies the question of just how Tory the 
Republican leaders think it wise to be. 


Light on the Seamen’s Bill 


ECRETARY REDFIELD seems to be too thin- 

skinned, judging from his rather needless appeal to 
the Chicago papers to do him and his subordinates 
justice in the matter of the Eastland disaster. He 
should have recognized the dilemma in which those 
papers found themselves, considering their denuncia- 
tion of the Seaman’s Act. The New York Sun was 
careful to point out, after the disaster, that there 
was no logical connection between the fate of the 
Eastland and the safety features of the Seaman’s 
Act. Perhaps the Sun really knows that if President 
Taft had signed the bill, the Eastland disaster 
could not have occurred. The New York Times 
seems to have forgotten its cue, momentarily. Com- 
menting on the proposal to take up the Ship Pur- 
chase bill at the next session, it says: 


If there is an American shipyard that is not 
busy, it is not known. From Maine to Mary- 
land, from Delaware to San Francisco, there is 
but one report of buoyancy and hope in a de- 
cadent industry. 


This is not team play. The cue is to say that, since 
the passage of the Seamen’s bill, there is no more 
chance for our sails to whiten the seas. 


Reaction in Atlanta 


OME two years ago we congratulated Atlanta 

upon the possession of a courageous Chief of Po- 
lice, who, with small encouragement from the City 
Council and in opposition to the Mayor and the 
Police Board, closed the houses of prostitution and 
has kept them closed. Recently the Police Board 
having, as it hoped, with the aid of Hearst’s Georgian 
and its plea for the right to “happiness,” sufficiently 
prepared the public mind, trumped up charges 
of insubordination, incompetency and _ inefficiency 
against Chief Beavers, and ousted him from office. 
The first charge being looked upon as proved, the 
other two were withdrawn. The connections of one 
member of the Board with the Red Light District is 
notorious. The dismissal of Chief Beavers because he 
enforced the law was of course notice to his successor 
to permit a wide-open town. 


Night 


HE attack on Warden Osborne at Sing-Sing is a 

perfectly proper exhibition of the Bourbon spirit. 
Why should a man be allowed to show intelligence 
in a prison? Are not the traditions against it? We 
have lost ground since the good old days, when ven- 
geance was the only idea in imprisonment, and when 
the conditions increased disease and crime even more 
than they do today. But even now there is consider- 
able of the old spirit left. Work in most institutions 
is still made as disagreeable as possible for the pris- 
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oners, so they will hate the idea of labor when they 
come out. The kind of work they do has no relation 
to what they will have an opportunity to do later. 
They gain nothing for themselves or their families 
by working well rather than ill. They are kept from 
any taint of self-respect. Disease, physical and moral, 
is encouraged in every matter known to the lords of 
creation. What is the use of Osborne in such a place, 
since he wishes men to like work, to trust one another, 
to respect themselves? Having him in such an office 
is almost as bad as giving a vote to women in No- 
vember. 


A Puzzled Senator 


ies THE middle west there dwells a statesman who 
is with sure-footed consistency wrong upon every 
issue of the day. He was discussing an editor who 
had frequently whiled away weary minutes throwing 
harpoons in the direction of this Senator. “I do not 
see how that editor dares to make attacks on me,” 
the Senator complained to a friend. “I have some- 
thing on him.” Here he lowered his voice and spoke 
with mystery. “He is a feminist.” 

There are other places in the country, smaller 
many of them than the town the statesman comes 
from, who feel the same vague but perilous signifi- 
cance in the word. They do not mean merely Sissy 
—that meaning is common among the Red-Blooded 
Men of all the states. No, they have in their heads 
the idea of some hidden, awful evil. 


For The Future 








ITH no noise the United States government 
played the leading part recently in checking 
the demands of Japan on China and saving the es- 
sentials of sovereignty. That service will be better 
appreciated in a few years than it is now. Taken 
together with our decision regarding the Six-Power 
loan it seems to make our position clear. We will 
not force our own interest on China but we will help 
China to protect herself. We will lend her what as- 
sistance we can in her desire to become a great, 
peaceable, neutral democracy like the United States. 
After this war is ended there may be realliances of 
the great powers regarding the Orient. No man can 
tell what form they will take. Whatever they may 
be, our position will be unmistakable and it will 
be harmonious with our foreign policy elsewhere, 


Kings 


ee@’ OME talent,” says Thomas Paine, “is required 

‘to be a simple workman; to be a King there is 
need to have only the human shape, to be a living 
automaton.” Paine speaks of the flint the Egyptian 
put on the throne, and of the dog Barkouf who was 
sent by an Oriental despot to govern a province, and 
thinks them superior to human monarchs, since they 
imposed on nobody. Of course such a criticism does 
not apply to a monarch of England, Italy, Norway, 
Denmark, or Holland. It is amazing even today 
to find learned writers, in Russia but still more 
in Germany, arguing the case for an ideal despot, and 
leaving out of consideration altogether the gross im- 
probability that a despot chosen by heredity will be 
ideal. . 











Unfair 


OME humans do ask such embarrassing ques- 
tions. We were orating about the evil conse- 


quences of the war recently, when a friend inquired 
whether the war would do as much harm to humanity 


as the habit of reading Sunday newspapers and mag- 
azines instead of solid books. What are you going 


to do with a person like that? 


Private Grief 






HEN the whole world is going through such a 
measureless tragedy we seize upon the few 
gleams of light. One of them is that people now are 
less serious about their private griefs than they were 
thirteen months ago. Millions of bereaved, not 
feeling their losses less, are more heroic in the spirit 
of acceptance, more ashamed to emphasize the pri- 
vate fate. They see it all more under the aspect of 
eternity. When we have ceased to cry too much 
about our own individual sufferings we have already 
gone far along the road to holiness and wisdom. At 
least so the sages have always told us. Therefore 
the respectable thing is to assume its truth. We cannot 
help remembering that the Spartan, who complained 
less about life than the Athenian, was less creative. 
The Swiss, who does not bay the moon as often as the 
Frenchman, is his artistic inferior. The Russian, who 
talks about death and unhappiness more than the 
American, creates bigger stories. Our private opin- 
ion, therefore, is a bit fussed up. Officially we stand 
by the philosophers. 


Experience 


NTELLECTUAL power is made up of intelligence 

plus experience. The intelligence reaches its full 
development in the early twenties, but the knowl- 
edge that comes from experience continues to accu- 
mulate as long as our brains are able to digest it. 
Intellectual power, therefore, is at its best in the 
period that comes before the mind has begun to lose 
impulse and elasticity and after it has acquired suf- 
ficient material. In public and private business this 
period usually runs, roughly speaking, from about 
thirty to about sixty, although with many exceptions 
at both ends. In the arts the best period is younger, 
notably in poetry, where the most effective time is 
often in the twenties. There are plenty of cases of 
invention and of the creative, even lyric spirit on a 
high plane late in life, but they are not the rule. 
Chaucer, Rousseau, and Cervantes are not as typical 
at Keats, Shelley, and Byron. 

One of Mark Twain’s stories depicts people in 
heaven as being permitted to choose their own ages. 
Usually a man of fifty goes back to twenty, but he 
soon tires of the conversation of his contemporaries. 
with whom he is thrown, and elects to return to fifty. 
Perhaps because Mark had as much appetite for life 
and ideas at seventy as at twenty he did not realize 
fully how many minds become inelastic at about 
forty. Physical age is mainly a question of the con- 
dition of the arteries. Mental age is mainly a ques- 
tion of enthusiasm. It is determined by resiliency, 
by emotional response to the numberless fascinating 
fragments of the vast kaleidoscope, as they dash or 
saunter by. 
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Leonard Wood, “The dig dynamo, in a 
Major General’s uniform.” 


E WERE talking about this something that is 

happening all over the country—this thing that 

has found its expression in the olive-drab lines 
of business men on the drill ground of a military train- 
ing camp near Plattsburg, New York, which is in the 
United States of America. 

I had asked my friend, the Humanitarian, if he felt 
it. He said that he did. He is one of those who still 
hope to see the day when it will be the law that tin 
soldiers shall not be sold in the toy shops. I asked him 
what he thought it was, this thing that he felt. He 
spoke with some heat: 

“They’re just a pack of goats sashaying around 






The Range Finders 


By H. D. WHEELER 


a hole in the fence. One of them ducks through and 
then they all lope after him.” 

“You would make Washington the Original Goat,” I 
suggested. ‘“‘A free people ought not only to be armed, 
but disciplined; to which end a uniform and well-digest- 
ed plan is requisite.’ That is Washington.” 

And one would have thought that I had just come 
from strangling a child. Yet it is an even chance that 
before the next instruction camp is opened, this man, 
this dreamer of wonderful dreams, will find himself be- 
fore a gold-buttoned army officer filing his application 
for enrollment and explaining why he is qualified to 
receive military training. 

Without question, his attitude is that of a very defii- 
nite and very patriotic group of Americans today. That 
this group is narrowing rapidly is as certain as that 
terrific things are going on in Europe, that theories of 
peace and war are being demolished, or that a new 
spirit is abroad in America. What is happening with 
us is happening swiftly—and quietly. And right there, 
in the total lack of anything suggestive of the stam- 
pede, of hysteria, even of enthusiasm, seems to be the 
significance and importance of it. 


HE headquarters of the Eastern Division of the Army 

is on Governor’s Island in New York Harbor. Every 
half hour a passenger steamer runs between the Bat- 
tery and the island. Some days before the opening of 
the Plattsburg military instruction camp, on the dock 
where the Government launch ties up, I encountered an 
acquaintance, a man of more than ordinary importance 
in the commercial life of New York. Our conversation 
turned naturally to war, then to business. He said 
that, with him, although there was plenty of money in 
the country, to keep afloat meant a constant process of 
“borrowing from Peter to pay Paul.” He went on to 
say that he had but just returned from a trip into the 
Middle West where he had been “buying a lot of farm 
land” that he “really had no immediate use for.” To 
the suggestion that he intended holding the land “for a 
rise,” he said this: 

“Well, not exactly. You see we can’t shut our eyes 
to what is happening in Europe. And there is not one 
of us sharp enough to see what is ahead of us here. 
We’re all of us in pretty deep, one way or another, a lot 

of the time. I just figured that I’d get a place 


well into the interior where I could know that 
\ the wife and kids would 
be safe and provided 

> ee aS for in case there should 

ae be troubie and I should 


\. Ahave to leave them.” 
s / He was on his way to 
“j] Governor’s Island to 
Happly for four weeks 
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age. He is a successful, hard-working, hard-headed 
man of business. He is of the type to which any sort 
of heroics is impossible. There was no more emotion, 
or suggestion of gallery play in what he said or in the 
way he said it than had he been telling of his intention 
to take out additional life insurance. I went on over 
to Governor’s Island that 
day. But I found nothing 
in the atmosphere of un- 
wonted activity at head- 
quarters, nothing in the 
weary aides, perspiring over 
the collars of their tightly 
buttoned jackets, nothing, 
even in Leonard Wood, the 
big dynamo in a major gen- 
eral’s uniform, that seemed 
so portentious, so funda- 
mentally important as the 
mission of that business man 
und the motive behind it. 


J OHN PURROY MIT- 

CHEL believes that hon- 
esty and efficiency in the 
business of government is 
both desirable and possible. 
That is why he is Mayor of 
New York. At least that is 
part of the reasons. He was 
put where he is to get the town’s business into working 
order. He is making good. He is young, honest and 
courageous. Pro- 
gressive, practical 
and a hard-hitter, 
he typifies in a 
really remarkable 
way the spirit of 
what we have come 
to call the “New 
Democracy.” Mit- 
chel is one of those 
at the Plattsburg 
training camp. Be- 
fore he left, I had a 
chance, in a talk 
with him, to bring 
up this matter of 
citizens’ training. 
He said: 

“To my mind, 
there is nothing in 
military training 
for our citizenship 
which is at vari- 
ance with Ameri- 
can institutions and 
traditions. On the 
contrary, it is truly 
democratic, wholly 
in accord with real 
Americanism that 
we adopt means to 
safeguard the in- 
stitutions which we 
have established. I 
am  unqualifiedly 
in favor of the 
military instruction 
camps. Even 
compulsory train- 
ing, as it exists in Switzerland and Australia, I regard 
in the light of insurance.” 

There are over twelve hundred men at Plattsburg, 
cheerfully taking their “course of sprouts” in the 
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John Purroy Mitchel 





Training camp scenes. 


science of killing. About four hundred of them are from 
the region of New York. There are nearly that many 
from the vicinity of Boston; something like a hundred 
from Philadelphia; a couple of hundred from Chicago. 
Many states are represented. A few have come even 
from as far west as California. 

Each one has paid his own 
transportation and bought 
his own prescribed “two 
pairs marching shoes, medi- 
um weight socks; pair light 
shoes or sneakers; summer 
underwear; two pairs olive- 
drab breeches; pair leggings; 
two olive-drab shirts; one 
army blouse, cotton; cam- 
paign hat and hat cord; 
toilet articles and other ac- 
cessories” and has at least 
seriously considered adher- 
ing to the recommendations 
touching preliminary study 
and inoculation against ty- 
phoid. Each one has set 
himself to master the course 
of instruction that has been 
laid out. That means drill, 
hours of it; rifle practice; 
the essentials of military 
hygiene, tactics, strategy and 
field manoeuvres—all-embracing subjects which may in- 
clude anything from a bayonet charge to laying a drain 
or digging a trench. 

Hard work, is 
what it all spells, 
and plenty of it. 
There is outdoors 
and health in it. 
Also there is disci- 
pline in it; and 
study; and sore 
feet; and lame 
backs; and sweaty 
bodies; and broken 
nails; and rough 
food. Not one of 
the men at Platts- 
burg went there 
with any misap- 
prehension as to 
what he was under- 
taking. Before he 
was allowed to go 
he was told all 
about it in the un- 
varnished language 
of the Army bulle- 
tin writer. But he 
was told this, also: 

“The purpose of 
the camp is to of- 
fer an opportunity 
for business and 
professional men 
to qualify them- 
selves for efficient 
service to the coun- 
try in case of need. 
Attendance at the 
camp will not in- 
crease either the 
legal or moral obligation of those who attend. The inten- 
tion is merely to equip those taking the course, to fulfill 
with more efficiency and usefulness obligations which are 
already laid upon them as citizens of the United States. 
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In view of the utter lack of a reserve body of officers 
necessary to organize and command volunteer troops, 
attendance at the camp is in the opinion of the best 
military authorities an important and most useful pub- 
lic service.” 

They are not all youthful, these men who would fit 
themselves to be officers. Nor can some of them well 
spare the time and effort they are giving. There are 
men of large affairs and heavy responsibilities at Platts- 
burg. I happen to know, for example, that Dudley 
Field Malone, Collector of the Port at New York, has 
not had a real vacation for five years. Malone is at 
Plattsburg. Before he left New York I got his view 
of the apparent breaking down of the opposition to mili- 
tary training. 

“T see nothing but sane Americanism in it,” he said. 
“We stand apart from other great nations by reason 
of the character of our happiness. Our happiness rests 
on the security of our institutions. While we do not 
expect to be drawn into this war, we have the intelli- 
gence to realize that three or four thousand miles of 
water does not, today, mean the isolation that once was 
ours; and that while Washington’s army, which could 
be carried on a modern transport, was sufficient to 
establish our institutions, should we be forced to defend 
them today we should require something much more 
powerful and far more complex. We are rapidly com- 
ing to recognize the necessity of proving adequate means 
of defense. We are going about it quietly, sanely, 
speedily and intelligently. Down in the customs office 
I am among men who are the bone and sinew of our 
export trade. They are of one mind on this question 
of military training. They feel that we can provide for 
defense without the spectacle of swashbuckling soldiers, 
strutting along our streets. They know, as you and I 
know that militarism in any guise is impossible in the 
United States.” 

They are not all Malones at Plattsburg. Many are 





just tired clerks. Some are artisans. Some are from 
the professions, some just rich. 

All have started on the same footing. They will ad- 
vance, or not, according to their ability to master what 
they have gone to learn. There will be there for in- 
stance, men like Willard Straight, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.; Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.; George F. Porter, the 
young millionaire of Chicago, Regis Post, former Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico; Samuel Cabot of Boston; John D. 
Crimmins, Jr., and Elihu Root, Jr. It may be that 
citizen soldiers like these will find themselves taking 
orders, even reprimands, from a journeyman bricklayer. 
The chances are that the experience will contain some 
good for a Post or a Malone, a Root or a Roosevelt, 
a Straight or a Porter, a Cabot or a Crimmins and that 
it will do no harm to the bricklayer. The proportions 
will be restored, anyway, at the end of the four weeks. 

Goats, these men? The analysis of the Humanitar- 
ian somehow fails to convince or to satisfy. From 
Washington down to us, our presidents, our secretaries 
of war, or best army men, year after year have been 
sounding the warning of the peril that lies in our failure 
to apply our traditional military policy of co-ordinating 
a paid army and citizen fighters. Opposing them have 
been the peace enthusiasts who have raised inappropri- 
ately the cry of militarism and have come down heavily 
on the proposition that it is one of the penalties of 
democracy that it shall be unprotected against thugs 
among nations. 

Twelve hundred men at Plattsburg, and more who 
will be following them, are giving us a chance to thresh 
the thing out. Many of them feel that the force of 
their example is the most valuable service they are 
rendering. 

Can a free people be prepared to fight? How far can 
this nation go in military preparation without sacrifice 
of its ideals? It is in the nature of a military experi- 
ment station, this thing at Plattsburg. 


Mr. Wheeler has gone to Plattsburg to watch the experiment. His next article will be written from the Camp. 


Jane Addams 


1915 


By WITTER BYNNER 


T IS a breed of little blinded men 
And wanton women who would laugh at her 
Because in time of war she sets astir 
Against the sword the legions of the pen 
To write the name of Jesus Christ again. 
And on this page, a swarming broken blur, 
Restore the word of the Deliverer 
Above the words of little blinded men. 


In time of peace, which is a time of war 

More subtle slow and cunning, she has brought 
Together enemies in armistice . . . 

Yet, in the face of what she did before 
Against the war that centuries have fought, 
We ban her from a little war like this! 
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The Barber 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
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The chauffeur had 


WAS staying in an agreeable English 

village. And my hair grew as usual. 

I asked an acquaintance of mine, a 
chauffeur, for information about local 
barbers. He replied that there was a 
good barber in the county town, twelve 
and a half miles off, and that there was 
no other. Discouraged, I put the in- 
convenient matter aside, hoping, as one 
does of an inconvenient matter, that in 
some mysterious way time would purge 
it of its inconvenience. But my hair 
kept on inexorably growing, growing. 
No shutting of my eyes, no determina- 
tion not to be inconvenienced, would stop 
it. My hair was as irresistible as. an 
avalanche or as the evolution of a so- 
ciety. I foresaw the danger of my being 
mistaken on the high road for a genius; 
and I spoke to the chauffeur again. He 
repeated what he had said. 

“But,” I protested, “There are fifteen 
hundred people:living within a couple of 
miles of this spot. Surely they don’t 
all travel twelve and a half miles to get 
their hair cut!” He smiled. Oh no! 
A barber’s shop existed in the hinter- 
land of the village. “But it would be 
quite impossible for you, sir. Quite im- 
possible!” His tone was convinced. An 
experienced gardner confirmed his judg- 
ment with equal conviction. I accepted 
it. The chasms which separate one 
human being from another are often un- 
suspected and terrible. 

Did the chauffeur submit himself to 
the village barber? He did not. The 


stated that the place was clean and indeed rather smart. 


gardner did, but not the chauffeur. The 
chauffeur, I learned, went to the prin- 
cipal barber’s at X, a seaside resort 
about four miles off. Being a practical- 
ly-uneducated man, incapable even of 
cutting my own hair, and thus painfully 
dependent upon my superiors in skill, 
I was bound to yield somehow in the 
end, and I compromised. Travel twelve 
and a half miles for so simple an affair I 
would not. But I would travel four. 
“Couldn’t I go to the barber’s at X?” 
I asked. The chauffeur, having reflect- 
ed, admitted that perhaps I might. And 
after a few moments he stated that the 
place was clean and indeed rather 
smart. 

X is a very select resort, and in part 
residential. It has a renowned golf- 
links, many red detached houses with 
tennis lawns, many habitable bathing 
cabins, two frigid and virtuous hotels 
and no pier nor band. In summer it is 
alive with the gawdy elegance of upper- 
class Englishwomen, athletic or mater- 
nal. But this happened in the middle of 
winter. 


HE principal barber’s was in the 

broad main street, and the front-shop 
was devoted to tobacco. I passed into 
the back-shop, a very small room. The 
barber was shaving another customer. 
He did not greet me nor show by any 
sign that my arrival had reached his 
senses. A small sturdy boy in knickers, 
with a dirty white apron too large for 


him, grinned at me amicably. When I 
asked him: “Is it you who are going to 
operate on me?” he grinned still more, 
and shook his head. I was relieved. 
The shabby room, though small, was 
very cold. A tiny fire burned in the 
grate, and the grate—in this quite mod- 
ern backshop—was such as one finds in 
servants’ bedrooms—when servants’ bed- 
rooms have any grate at all. Clean white 
curtains partially screened a chilly French 
window that gave on to a backyard. 
The whiteness of these curtains and of 
three marble wash-basins gave to the 
room an aspect of cleanliness which had 
deceived the chauffeur’s simplicity. The 
room was not clean. Thick dust lay on 
the opaline gas-shades, and the corners 
were full of cob-webs. A dirty apron 
and cap hung on a nail in one corner. 
In another was a fitment containing 
about fifteen heavy mugs and shaving 
brushes, numbered. The hair brushes 
were poor. The floor was of unpolished 
dirty planks, perhaps deal. There was 
no sign of any antiseptic apparatus. I 
cannot say that I was surprised, be- 
cause in England I always knew of towns 
of thirty-five or forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, not to mention vast metropolitan 
suburbs, without a single barber’s shop 
that is not slatternly, dirty, and inade- 
quate in everything except the sharp- 
ness of the razors. But I was disap- 
pointed in the chauffeur whom I had 
deemed to be a bit of a connoisseur. The 
truth was that the chauffeur had im- 
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posed himself on me as a grenadier on a 
nurse girl. However, I now knew that 
chauffeurs are not necessarily what they 
seem. 

I stood as close as I could with my 
back to the tiny fire, and glanced through 
the pages of The Daily Mirror. And 
while I waited I thought of all the bar- 
bers of my career. I am interested in 
barbers. I esteem hair-cutting a very 
delicate and intimate experience, and 
one, like going out to dinner, not to be 
undertaken lightly. I said once to a 
barber in Guernsey: “That’s the first 
time I’ve ever been shaved!” I was 
proud of my sangfroid. ‘He answered 
grimly: “I thought so, sir.” He silenced 
me; but the fellow had no imagination. 
I bring the same charge against most 
New York barbers, who, rendered callous 
by the harsh and complex splendor of 
their catacombs, take hold of your head 
as if it was your foot, or perhaps a de- 
tachable wooden sphere. I like Den- 
mark because there some of the barber’s 
shops have a thin ascending jet of water 
whose summit just caresses the bent 
chin, which after shaving is thus laved 
without either the repugnant British 
sponge or the clumsy splashing neces- 
sary in France and Italy. 

French barbers are far better than 
English. They greet you kindly when 
you enter their establishments, and in- 
variably create in you the illusion that 
you will not have to wait. I knew well 
a fashionable barber in Paris, and in his 
shop I reclined generally between a 
Count and Marquis. This prevalence 
of the nobility amazed and pleased me 


until one day the barber addressed me . 


as Monsieur le Marquis. He made a 
peer but lost a customer. For years I 
knew very well indeed the sole barber of 
a small French village. This man was 
in his excellent shop fourteen hours a 
day seven days a week. He had one 
day’s holiday every year—Easter Mon- 
day, when he went to Paris for the day. 
He was never ill and always placid. 
Then came the Weekly Repose Act, and 
the barber was compelled to close his 
shop one day a week. He chose Mon- 
day, and on Mondays he went fishing. 
He had been a barber; he was now a 
king: his gorgeous satisfaction in life 
impregnated the whole village like ozone. 
Not every act of Parliament is ineffec- 
tive. 

Italian barbers than 


are greater 


French, both in quality and in num- 
bers. Every Italian village has several 
big barbers; and in some of the more 
withdrawn towns, festering in their own 
history, the barber’s seems to be the 
only industry that is left. On a recent 
afternoon I walked up and down the 
short and narrow Via Umberto Primo 
in that surpassingly monumental port, 
Civita Vecchia, and there were at least 
ten seductive barber’s shops in the 
street, and they were all very busy, so 
that I entered none of them, though boys 
in white ran out at intervals, and beg- 
ged me to enter. These small boys in 
white are indispensab!c to the ceremon- 
ial of a good Italian barber’s shop. After 
you are shaved they approach you rev- 
erently, bearing a large silver or brass 
bowl of water high in their raised hands, 
and you deign to rinse. In that indus- 
trial purgatory, Piombino, I found an 
admirable shop with three such acolytes, 
brothers, all tiny. The disadvantage of 
them however, is grave: when you reflect 
that they work ninety hours a week your 
pleasure is spoilt. There are wondrous 
barbers in Rome, artists who compre- 
hend that a living head is entitled to re- 
spect, and whose affectionate scissors 
create while destroying. Unnecessary to 
say to these men: “Please remember that 
the whole of my livelihood and stock- 
in-trade is between your hands!” 

But the finest artist I know or have 
known is nevertheless in Paris. His life 
has the austerity of a monk’s. I once 
saw him in the street; he struck me as 
out of place there, and he seemed to 
apologize for having quitted even for an 
instant his priest-like task. Whenever 
I visited him he asked me where I last 
had my hair cut. His criticisms of the 
previous barber were brief and unan- 
swerable. But once, when I had come 
from Rome, he murmured with negli- 
gent approval: “bien coupé” 

The principal barber of X signed to 
me to take the chair. The chair was 
very uncomfortable because it was too 
high in the seat. I mildly commented 
on this. The barber answered: 

“Tt’s not high enough for me as it is. 
I always have to stoop.” 

He was a rather tall man. 

Abashed, I suggested that a footstool 
might be provided for customers. 

He answered with quite indifference: 

“T believe they do have them in some 
places.” 


He was a decent, sad, disappointed 
man, aged about thirty-five; and very 
badly shaved. No vice in him; but 
probably a touch of mysticism; assured- 
ly a fatalist. I felt a certain sympathy 
with him, and I asked if business was 
good. No, it was not. X was nothing 
of a place. The season was far too 
short; in fact it scarcely existed. Con- 
stant “improvements” involved high 
rates—twelve shillings in the pound, and 
there were too few ratepayers, because 
most of the houses stood in large gar- 
dens. The owners of these gardens en- 
joyed the “improvements” on the sea- 
front, which he paid for. His rent was 
too heavy—fifty pounds a year, and he 
was rated at thirty-two. Such was his 
conspectus of X, in which everything 
was wrong except his chairs—and even 
they were too low for him. He had been 
at Z, with his uncle. Now Z was a town! 
But he could not set up against his 
uncle, so he had come to X. 

Two young men entered the front- 
shop. The barber immediately left me 
to attend to them. But as he reached 
the door between the two shops he 
startled me by turning round and mut- 
tering: 

“Excuse me, sir.” 

Mollified by this unexpected urbanity, 
I waited cheerfully with my hair wet 
some time while he discussed at length 
with the two young men the repairing 
of a damaged tobacco-pipe. When he 
came back he parted my hair on the 
wrong side—sure sign of an inefficient 
barber. He had been barbering for prob- 
ably twenty years and had not learned 
that a barber ought to note the disposi- 
tion of a customer’s hair before touch- 
ing it. He was incapable, but not a bad 
sort. He took my money with kindly 
gloom, and wished me an amicable good- 
day, and I walked up the street away 
from the principal barber’s hurriedly 
in order to get warm. The man’s crass 
and sublime ignorance of himself was 
touching. He had not suspected his own 
incapacity. Above all, he had not 
guessed that he was the very incarnation 
of the spirit of British small retail com- 
merce. Soon he and about ten thousand 
other barbers just like him will be dis- 
covering that something is wrong with 
the barber world, and, full of a griev- 
ance against the public, they will try 
to set it right by combining to raise 
prices, 


Hemmed In By War 


Switzerland occupies a unique position in Europe. 


appear in the next issue. 


“Switzerland’s Neutrality,” by GERALD MORGAN, will 
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The Jews and This War 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 





out of Germany’s outrage against 

Belgium, and such an issue is in- 
structive and right. In mere suffering, 
however, Belgium does not compare with 
Poland, fought over back and forth by 
the Russian and German armies. If the 
agony forced on Belgium is nothing to 
the agonies through which Poland has 
been going, it is equally true that of all 
the Poles those who have suffered most 
cruelly are the Jews. Their position in 
Poland in times of peace is desperate. 
The anti-Semitism of the Russians is in 
the main confined to a class. The aristo- 
cratic, bureaucratic Russian disapproves 
the Jew, naturally. Suppression and ex- 
clusion fit his type of mind. He does not 
approve of the upward, intellectual 
strivings of the poor; and the poor Jew 
strives. But the Russian people in gen- 
eral have no especially strong feeling on 
the subject. With the Poles, however, 
there is a hostility that is permanent 
and widespread. It is not mere barbarism 
or ignorance. It grows out of a condition 
that would present difficulties in the 
most enlightened community now exist- 
ing. If there be in one country a large 
proportion of persons who are different 
from the rest, in religion, in customs, in 
mental habit and sympathy, and very 
coherent, that situation will be resented 
by the majority. If the Poles and the 
Jews are ever able to get on smoothly 
together, therefore, it will not be until 
deep changes have taken place in man- 
kind. Poland is in a favorable position 
to gain for herself something from the 
war, as the struggle goes on toward ex- 
haustion. Russia on the one hand and 


\ LL the world is making an issue 


A scene in Palestine. 


Germany and Austria on the other will 
be eager for the favor of the Poles. If 
there is actual autonomy as a result; 
the Jews will be worse off than ever. 
The Poles, governing themselves, will 
treat them worse than they have been 
treated. The armies of Russia contain 
about a quarter of a million Jews. Just- 
ly or unjustly the death rate among them 
is believed by many intelligent Jews to 
be higher than among any other class of 
Russian soldiers. Moreover, as civil- 
ians, they suffer most, because they are 
distrusted by both sides. When the Rus- 
sians have possession of Poland or Gali- 
cia they look upon the Jews as possible 
spies for Germany; when the Germans 
possess those countries they suspect the 
Jew of favoring Russia. Add to those 
conditions the tradition of centuries, 
when in doubt persecute Jews, and the 
imagination staggers under the concep- 
tion of what that race is undergoing 
now. 

In Roumania the permanent political 
conditions are not dissimilar to those in 
Poland, since the number of Jews there 
is large enough to create persistent 
jealousy and suspicion. Just as Rou- 
mania has failed to carry out her treaty 
obligations to treat the Jews fairly, so, 
no doubt, will Poland fail to carry out 
any agreement that may be made on 
behalf of the Jews when the war is over. 

In Germany the situation is different, 
but still difficult to see with hope. The 
cruder forms of oppression do not exist 
there. There is no pale of settle- 
ment, no denial of ordinary education. 
The discrimination is in the upper walks 
of life, in general exclusion from partici- 


pation in university, political, and mili- 
tary life. Of course if the outcome of 
the war is such that Germany becomes 
a democratic country there may be a 
genuine gain for the Jews in that coun- 
try, but there will probably be none as 
long as absolute mental subordination 
to the governing few by all classes is 
the basis of German civilization. 

The greatest gain that may conceiv- 
ably come to the world out of the terrific 
course of the present war is an increase 
in the principles of democracy every- 
where as applied to classes of individuals 
and as applied to the rights of small na- 
tions. Applying this principle to the 
Jews there are only two places where 
there seems much chance of an immediate 
and definite step ahead. One is in Rus- 
sia where it is conceivable that the 
cruder forms of oppression might be 
abolished, such as the pale of settlement 
and the great difficulties put in the way 
of acquiring even an ordinary educa- 
tion, and the restrictions on occupations. 
Russia is almost the only country where 
the prejudice against the Jews is to a 
large extent religious. The dominating 
class in Russia looks upon orthodoxy, 
upon the strength of the Greek Church, 
as essential to the strength of the em- 
pire. They look upon the empire as 
made up of heterogeneous elements 
which are difficult to hold together in 
unity and they consider the identity of 
Church and State as essential to this 
unity. Religious prejudice therefore be- 
comes one with political prejudice, where- 
as in Roumania the prejudice which has 
shown itself in taking away from the 
Jews the rights guaranteed to them by 
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treaty is mostly political. The increase 
of national feeling in Roumania has been 
rapid and the Roumanians have felt that 
the existence of the Jews made national 
unity more difficult. The situation, 
therefore, in Roumania is not at all like- 
ly to be improved by the war any more 
than it is in Poland. In both of those 
countries it may well be made worse. 

The only place outside of Russia where 
there may be a distinct improvement on 
account of the war in Palestine. The ques- 
tion of what shall be the power exercising 
suzerainty over Palestine is not so im- 
portant as the question of what the rela- 
tion of Palestine to that power shall be. 
The desirable thing is a high degree of au- 
tonomy, allowing 
local institutions to 
develop actively 
and naturally, as 
indicated in the iN 
article on Zionism “* 
last week. 

One aspect of the 
situation is of im- 
mediate concern to 
America. The best- 
informed opinion is 
that Russia will do 
nothing after the 
war. If she does 
not, and if Poland 
is worse, emigration 
will be immensely 
stimulated. Most 
of it will come to 
America, unless the 
Zionist movement 
is strong enough to 
divert a consider- 
able part to Pales- 
tine. At a time 
when _ conditions 
make a temporary 
cessation of immi- 
gration desirable 
this is a fact of 
pressing interest to 
us. 

One of the most 
frequent mistakes 
in thought about 
the Zionist move- 
ment is that it is 
in conflict with 
patriotism. As a 
matter of fact it 
will very much im- 
prove the quality 
of patriotism. There 
is a saying that 
every country has 
the Jews it de- 
serves. A_ saying 
worth thinking about, as it is very 
profound. Jews are, as a whole, very 
patriotic wherever they live, but pa- 
triotism is not mere enthusiasm for a 
flag. It includes all the character and 
ability and insight of the person who 
feels it. Perhaps no part of the Zionist 
movement needs more explanation and 
enforcement than this fact that, instead 
of reducing the patriotism of the Jews 
who live in other countries, it will leave 
that patriotism at least equally strong 
and with a much finer idealistic and in- 
tellectual background. 

The position of the Jew in England 
offers a problem of particular interest. 
It is one that will not be affected by the 
war directly, as the problems in other 
countries, such as Russia, Poland, Aus- 


tria, Roumania, Turkey, possibly may 
be affected. Fifteen years ago there 
was almost no anti-Semitism in Eng- 
land. Now there is an amount that is 
at least discernible. In the last dozen 
years there has been a heavy Jewish 
immigration to England. Whether that 
fact has any connection with the in- 
crease of prejudice is a matter on 
which the most intelligent Jewish ob- 
servers differ. Some say that prej- 
udice begins wherever there is a large 
compact separate mass; others attribute 
it to a change in the attitude of the more 
conspicuous Jews, those who are get- 
ting on in the material struggle and 
have some freedom in deciding to what 





Bathing in the river Jordan. 


extent their ambitions and ideals shall 
cease to become Jewish and shall coin- 
cide with those of the surrounding Gen- 
tiles. At any rate its bearing on the 
subject of the present article is decidedly 
less than is the problem of the Jews in 
the United States. 

The Jews, who have been amazingly 
able to exist through persecution, are 
now threatened with a greater danger. 
Can they exist in freedom? It is a ques- 
tion never asked of them before since 
the dispersion. It is being asked now by 
circumstances, notably in the United 
States, with a voice to which the most 
thoughtful Jews are giving troubled at- 
tention. I do not mean primarily the 
ordinary dangers of liberty acquired sud- 
denly. The vice question will no doubt 


be settled before long, either by a 
strengthening of the Jewish traditions 
or (if those traditions are not strength- 
ened) by habitual familiarity with the 
higher Gentile standards. The Jews will 
not remain separate and non-Jewish. 
They will either reinforce their Judaism 
or they will cease to be a separate race. 

The danger which they see in liberty 
is the danger of ceasing to be a separate 
people; the danger of losing the long 
line of tradition; the disappearance of 
special characteristics. The most final 
and easily understood form of disap- 
pearance of these race traits is of course 
in intermarriage. That form of marriage 
was forbidden by law almost everywhere 
up to the French 
revolution. It is 
now permitted 
nearly everywhere, 
but is still forbid- 
den in Russia, Aus- 
tria (except with 
agnostics) Spain, 
Portugal, and Mo- 
hammedan _coun- 
tries. Scandinavian 
countries show the 
strongest tendency 
toward crossing. In 
Sweden Jews marry 
Christians more 
than they marry 
their own people. 
In Denmark the 
percentage is climb- 
ing rapidly, and 
now almost half 
the marriages of 
Jews are mixed. In 
Hungary, where 
mixed _ marriage 
has been permitted 
for twenty years, 
they amount to 
about 20 per cent 
of the Jewish total 
marriages; in Hol- 
land about 20 per 
cent; and in Ger- 
many a little more. 
In various other 
countries, such as 
England, France, 
and Italy, the in- 
termarriage is main- 
ly in the upper 
classes. 

This tendency re- 
moves the Jew from 
the world even 
more rapidly than 
those statistics in- 
dicate, since the 
half-Jew marries a Gentile far more than 
half the time. In Prussia, for example, 
there are statistics to show that where 
the husband is a Jew about one-quarter 
of the children retain the Jewish faith, 
and where the wife is a Jewess about 
one-fifth. It is obvious that the children 
who become Christians are almost sure 
to marry Christians. The Jews who re- 
main solid and unbroken, in blood, in 
tradition, in character, are in those coun- 
tries where their racial integrity is pro- 
tected by extreme discrimination, as in 
Poland, Roumania, Galicia, and Asia. 
A half-way state exists in the United 
States, Hungary, and various parts of 
Austria and Germany, where Jewish ob- 
servances are kept up but are not ex- 
clusive. The class which has dropped 
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almost all special Jewish customs, is 
mainly the wealthy class, in large cities 
of Europe and the United States. 

The changes introduced in the world 
by the war are going to be so great that 
they are beyond calculation. Naturally 
having any direct interest in the out- 
come, hopes for some compensation 
when all is over. It seems to me that 
the possibility of an improved position 
for the Jews, no matter whether it be in 
Russia, Poland or Roumania, where 
the disabilities are so extreme, in Ger- 
many and Austria, where they are sub- 
tler, or in England and the United States, 
where they are merely social, the ulti- 
mate moral is the same. The ultimate 
moral is that improvement will be surest 
to come if the Jews are put on the same 
foundation as other nationalities; if 
they have a home of their own; if they 
develop their own institutions and their 
own qualities; and if they thus cease to 
be in a dependent and artificial re- 
lation to other peoples. If the Zionist 
movement is on a still stronger founda- 
tion after the war than before, the Jew- 
ish problem will be further advanced by 
that one fact than it could be by any 


other. Realizing that truth the Jews 
who have seen the immense importance 
of Zionism are doing everything they 
can to keep it moving in spite of the up- 
set brought to the work not only by war 
conditions in Palestine but by the de- 
struction of the Zionist work in Ger- 
many and other warring countries. If 
the Zionist movement receives a new 
impetus, if political conditions in Pales- 
tine are favorable, and if the Jews 
throughout the world understand the 
soul of the movement, then Russia, Po- 
land, Roumania, will be more likely to 
modify their laws, the prejudice in Ger- 
many and Austria will gradually lessen, 
and the social relations between the 
Jews and Gentiles in England and the 
United States will be immensely im- 
proved by the changed demeanor of the 
Jews themselves. The Jews will be re- 
lieved in the more despotic countries of 
the necessity of remaining if conditions 
are too harsh and in the more demo- 
cratic countries they will be relieved of 
the necessity of keeping their national 
spirit and existence through extreme in- 
sistence on their own customs and on 
their race individuality, because the sur- 


vival of Judaism and of its lasting and 
deep significance will be taken care of 
in its own home, and Jews, therefore, in 
a country like the United States, can feel 
freer to be merely Americans without 
being false to their race than they can 
possibly feel now. A Jew who abandons 
the customs of his people and close asso- 
ciations with his own people in the Unit- 
ed States today, if he is a deeply think- 
ing man, must have a certain guilty feel- 
ing that he is helping to destroy his his- 
toric race. The more successful the Zion- 
ist movement is, the nearer will come the 
time when the closer relation between 
the Jews who don’t live in Palestine with 
the people among whom they happen to 
live will be freed from any such taint of 
disloyalty or hypocrisy. 

From whatever angle, therefore, we 
study the Jew and their future, we come 
back to one of the most fertile and 
striking movements in present day 
history; the movement toward a moral 
freedom for a powerful race, and the 
finding of that mortal freedom in the 
possession of a local habitation, which 
is a necessity of a racial, intellectual 
and moral home. 


This ends the series on the Jewish situation. There. have been already valuable comments from read- 
ers. Ina few weeks, when the suggestions are all in, Mr. Hapgood will take up the subject again and 


discuss the points submitted. 


A Soldier’s Views On God 


The following opinions were written by a British Second Lieutenant directly after the battle of 


F COURSE Germany must be 

humiliated—otherwise one feels 

quite certain that some future gen- 
eration will have to endure all that we 
are going through now. Yet I don’t 
think I hate the Germans. We are in- 
struments, or the agents of God, and 
God cannot hate. No such feeling as 
hate enters into it at all with me. 

My platoon has exchanged places with 
another in full view of the German 
trenches. These “dug-outs” were not 
worthy of the name, they were scratched 
11% or 2 feet deep in the side of the 
hill, others covered with poles, brush- 
wood, etc. The water pours through 
when it rains on to the recumbent fig- 
ures of the men below. They have to be 
recumbent for there is no room for them 
to sit up. There are 6 or 7 of these lit- 
tle holes holding in all about 40 men, 
and there they have to be side by side 
during the hours of daylight unable to 
cook anything with no room for braziers. 
If they show a finger outside they get 
shot. My men all lay “doggo” and took 
it all without a murmur—marvelous fel- 
lows. My “dug-out” was a little better 
than the men’s, the entrance was built 
up with sandbags and I could sit and 
sun myself and look through a periscope 
and examine the “Valley of the Shad- 
ows” through glasses. It must have been 
a smiling valley at one time, and even 
now the primroses are out in the thin 


Neuve Chapelle. 


wood, and the little birds sing lustily— 
little rippers—I should like to thank 
them for it, for bullets are constantly 
dropping through the trees and shells 
too, I wonder why they stay. We found 
it impossible to improve these “dug-outs” 
because as soon as we begin to dig we 
come across the long buried French 
dead. It is a horrid spot—there can’t 
be many more trying to the nerves on 
the British front. 

High Command Trenches were evolved 
owing to the impossibility of draining 
real trenches, but they could easily be 
knocked to pieces by artillery, but if 
one side did it the other could do the 
same, so both refrain. That is the absurd 
part of this war, it is carried on as much 
by mutual understanding as by mutual 
antagonism. 

We had a very nice Church Parade 
again this afternoon, a gorgeous after- 
noon, and our Padre preached admir- 
ably and the men sing so well and listen 
with such reverence. I love these Par- 
ade Services. But he raised a point 
which set me thinking; he wondered 
whether everyone present had thanked 
God for his safe return from the trench- 
es and the perils and dangers of last 
week. Now on self-examination I didn’t 
think I had, but not through careless- 
ness. I took it in this way. When you 
volunteer for war, you offer your life 
and your services for Him to take or 


not as He sees fit, therefore, one should 
not, logically speaking, pray for the ex- 
tension of one’s own life, that seems like 
praying for a partial withdrawing of the 
offering. Neither should one thank God 
for preserving one’s life after offering 
it to Him—it is a free-will offering. I 
can’t answer the question, or rather I 
can see both sides of it, and can answer 
it either way; it is not at all clear. One 
thing is clear—I have loved and do love 
my life much, too much to want to lose 
it and exchange it for some other more 
glorious existence. 

I am immensely pleased with my men, 
more proud and pleased with them every 
day. They are loyal and true and their 
experiences are bringing out all that is 
best and finest in them. That is what 
War does apparently. It brings out all 
the finest qualities in every man and 
makes men of some who seemed poor 
specimens before. I am astonished at 
the mistaken opinion I had of some of 
these men. Their cheeriness and unfail- 
ing good temper fill me with admiration. 
They positively wont grumble, at least 
not in my hearing, even when they have 
good cause for it—when things are as 
bad as they can be. It is said the 
British soldier must always have his 
grumble, but that does not apply to 
the Territorials, or at any rate to my 
Platoon. It is a privilege to lead such 
men, 
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HIS is a mere heathen view of the 
theme—that of a busybody who is 
minding some one else’s business. 

Therefore worthless, perhaps worse. It 
is offered with due humility and with an 
excuse: that an utter outsider, some- 





As a Japanese Sees It 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


ners. Also that there is one God who 
is the father of us all.” 

We walked on for‘some distance after 
that in silence. Then father added: “It 
is wrong for our Buddhist monks to fight 
him. I wish that all of us Confucianists 
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times, gets a better view of a mixup 
than the combatants themselves. 
It was in the old Castle Town of 
Kameyama, years and years ago. We 
were out on an early morning stroll, 
father and I. Peach and apple bldssoms 
were talking their April slang in perfume 
and the birds were talking back at them, 
I remember, I was as young as the year. 
And we saw coming toward us a figure 
in black. He was tall, almost gaunt and 
of alien build. He was the first Catholic 
missionary I had seen in my life. Father 
told me then, who he was; what he was 
trying to do in Kameyama; why he was 
so far away from his home, which, father 
thought, was in a country called France. 
“He came to us,” father told me, “to 
tell us that we are his brothers; that 
we are a lot of miserable heathen sin- 
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It was in the old Castle Town of Kameyama, years and years ago. We were out 
on an early morning stroll, father and I. 


had the same living fire that this man 
has, the flaming zeal—the kind that 
would drive a man half a world over 
and make him carry whatever messages 
he may have.” We walked on some more 
in silence. 

“The trouble with us,” father went on, 
“is that we think too much. We theor- 
ize, analyze, define, all with the head. 
We have almost forgot how to feel, it 
seems. We look down upon emotion as 
something crude, something childish at 
best. Our religion is a chaste image in 
stone, its lines and features perfectly 
correct and very cold. In fact we have 
no religion now. We have philosophy, a 
mere system of thought. That’s all we 
have. He will do much good, that mis- 
sionary.” 

“But, father-above,” said I in hor- 


The Anti-Papal Panic 


rified protest, “people say that he is a 
barbarian and teaches a crooked cult.” 

“We all talk that way. When a man 
is different from us, we call him a bar- 
barian. When we can not understand 
what he teaches, we label his cult a 





crooked sect and let it go at 
that.” 

I have forgot myself to the ex- 
travagant extent of introducing 
this bit of personal incident—an 
intimate fragment dug out of the 
depth of almost unremembered 
years; heavens, how venerable 
some one must be getting!—be- 
cause the writer is anxious to em- 
phasize as strongly as possible 
the last paragraph of the quota- 
tion. 

It came from a man who had 
never crossed any of the big seas 
of earth, whose mental horizon 
was rimmed with the steel 
armored tradition of the Samurai 
days: from a man who never 
read English, French, German, 
Italian, Slav or any other Euro- 
pean languages. Then, too, it 
was spoken at the time when 

the entire “civilized” world looked 
down upon Japan as the Broadway of 
today looks down upon Fiji and its 
islanders. Bear these facts in mind, 
kind reader. Then you may be able to 
see why all these anti-Catholic activities 
on the part of good Protestants and all 
these anti-Protestant denunciations fall 
upon the writer with a shock that leaves 
him open-mouthed. 

Is this not the enlightened year of 
Grace, 1915? And the Protestants are 
among the leaders of modern thoughts: 
and there are I know some Catholics 
who look down upon the Protestant 
brethren with the pitying sympathy of 
the superior. 

There is another thing, too, which 
makes the shock still more shocking. 
The writer has for some time plumed 
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himself (with a peacock’s tail feather) 
on the fancy that he is somewhat ac- 
quainted with America and the Ameri- 
cans of the present day. He has known 
that the far horizon of the Middle West 
and the outlook upon the two oceans 
which frame in this country are not a 
particularly encouraging home for nar- 
row sectarianism. Also he has been hon- 
ored with many personal circumstances in 
this country, very happy ones indeed. 

Some years ago, he called upon one of 
those men whom the front pages of daily 
newspapers are ever delighted to honor 
with an inch-high letters as “magnates” 
or “empire builders.” In his private 
office, atop of his table was a small 
frame. In the frame, these lines were 


Tokugawa shoguns in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were not religious 
wars at all. The Buddhist, the Shinto- 
ist or the Confucianist had nothing to 
do with them. They were altogether 
political. 

In her old age, Japan, somehow, at- 
tained a sort of enlightenment. She has 
achieved a sense of humor in matters 
religious. Two camps whose sole and 
entire reason for existence is the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Peace, Harmony, 
Truth and all the rest of the immaculate 
sisterhood can hardly kick up a rumpus 
between themselves without looking ut- 
terly ridiculous in the eyes of their 
neighbors and themselves. 

A missionary—I believe he was a 





wrought in letters of silver upon the 
field of brass: (I am quoting them en- 
tirely from memory)— 

There’s so much good in the worst of us; 
And so much bad in the best of us, 

That ’tis folly for any of us, 





'To criticize the rest of us. 

' Seeing these lines in the position of 
persistent emphasis in the sanctum of a 
leader of American industry cheered me 
a good deal. I had liked the American 
all along. This little frame made me 
admire him, made me think that I was 
utterly unworthy of his friendship. 

Now, one does not usually go to the 
table of a six-cylinder business man for 
ithe latter day edition of the sermon on 
ithe Mount, neither for a profound canon 
of life. But one does go to the men of 
God, to the lyric quietude of a temple, 
Cathedral or a shrine for grace and 
peace that pass all understandings of 
earth. And right there in the temple, 
not in the business office we are met 
with an excitement so exaggerated and 





so undignified that one writer in this 
|\Weekly, some issues since, characterized 
it as a panic—“the anti-Papal Panic!” 

This is, of course calling a spade a 
spade. Some of our friends might tell 
us that such comment comes with ill 
grace especially from the Japanese. True, 
the Japanese history is not at all poor 
in religious wars of the bitterest and the 
bloodiest. But those sable gowned 
monk-fighters were in their toothless de- 
crepitude—indeed they were worse than 
‘that; their tomb stones were green 
mantled with moss—when Joseph de 
Maistre thought (and wrote) that the 
palladium of human society could be 
Hound in the union of “altar and throne.” 
The persecution and massacre of Christ- 
lans in Japan by Hideyoshi and the 
| 





Presbyterian—walked up Ginza Street 
in the City of Tokyo, not so many years 


ago. And Ginza is the Broadway of 
Japan. Coming down toward him, 
through the busy weavings of gay-col- 
ored kimono, he noticed a bright eyed 
young man just out of his ‘teens. He 
noted also a student cap of the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo on his head. 
An inspiration struck the miss!:onary— 
ever mindful of his Master’s business. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the mis- 
sionary to the student, “you speak Eng- 
lish, do you not? I see you are a Uni- 
versity man.” 

“Yes, a little,” admitted the guilty 
one modestly. 

“T want to ask you a question,” went 
on the missionary, “are you a Christ- 
ian?” 

A broad smile, very pleasant and ut- 
terly frank lighted up the features of 
the student; “Yes, sir!” said he promptly 
and as promptly his cap came off. He 
was standing in the presence of a man 
of Law. The missionary was pleased 
quite as much as his new-made friend: 

“Now isn’t that delightful,” said he in 
all candor, “I just had a hunch” (yes, 
to that degree of familiarity, did his 
kindly nature tempt him) “I just had 
a hunch the minute I laid my eyes upon 
you—that you might be a Christian. So 
you are no longer a Buddhist—a Con- 
fucianist, perhaps?” 

“Oh, yes, sit, indeed,” made answer 
the student, to the eternal puzzlement of 
the missionary friend. “Yes I am a 
Buddhist. Yes, a Confucianist, too.” 

“You are what? What do you mean? 
I can not understand.” 

“T mean,”’—this with all the gravity 
of features and posture which a clear 


conscience and settled conviction can 
alone produce—“I mean that I am a 
Christian, a Buddhist, a Shintoist, a Tao- 
ist—an humble and very ignorant fol- 
lower of all the great teachers of earth 
from Plato to Hagel and Kant—yes at 
one and the same time. That is what I 
try to tell you.” 

By that time the missionary, who was 
a much older man than the student be- 
fore him, although he was fresh from 
one of the great theological seminaries 
of America, recovered his composure. 
He remembered that once upon a ven- 
erable day, he too, had been a sopho- 
more. He had seen in his day a freak 
in an intellectual zoo. Therefore: 

“Indeed, you interest me immensely,” 





said the missionary from the height of 
his vantage, “What, just what is your 
creed, if I may ask? You wont think 
me impertinent?” 

“T can—indeed always do—put my 
credo something like this: I believe that 
all the great cults of the world reflect 
certain phases of Truth. I do not be- 
lieve that any one of them monopolizes 
the whole Truth. And that is all; of 
course I may be decidedly wrong. I 
usually am,” added he with a modest 
smile. 

This student’s attitude is the attitude 
of what is popularly known as the New 
Nippon—the younger generation of the 
thinking half of Japan. In the opening 
month of 1912, Mr. Tokonami who was 
then holding the portfolio of the Vice- 
Minister of the Department of Home 
Affairs, proposed a plan to bring together 
the leading lights of the Christian, the 
Buddhistic and the Shinto churches in 
Japan under one roof and that too, at 
the invitation of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The idea was to get the leaders 
of religious fhoughts in Japan to come 
together. The government wished to se- 
cure their assistance and codperation in 
the matter of religious education of the 
people. That was the widely advertised 
purpose of the gathering. The real mean- 
ing of the meeting was this: Japan woke 
up at last. She had been too busy with 
Asian politics, with the building of 
super-Dreadnoughts, with the so-called 
commercial conquest of the continental 
Asian markets. She woke and found 
that a nation shall not live by bread 
alone. The meeting meant that Japan, 
in all seriousness, started gunning after 
a new religion, an ideal religion, the re- 
ligion which would answer the soul hun- 
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ger of the people who had had pictures, 
images, lettered dogmas, hero-worship, 
nature-worship, fables and songs and 
found them all good in their way but 
not quite satisfying. 

Coming out of such a country, such at- 
mosphere and such times, the writer is 
certainly no fit critic or commentator 
on the anti-Catholic or anti-Protestant 
movement in this country. He is prej- 
udiced, decidedly. The whole business 
is as shocking to him as turning the 
light house of European culture in- 
to a butcher shop. Besides, the large 
portion of the quarrel seems to be sim- 
ply a question of words, adjectives, 
phrases. 

The quotations made by Dr. W. W. 


WO or three little boys trotted 

ahead, running eagerly, their eyes 

big, sticks in their hands. Behind 
them was a single figure, a man who 
lurched rather than walked, his body in- 
.clined forward, his head down. He was 
red-faced and red-haired, and it was 
plain enough that no razor had touched 
his face for days. Over his left arm was 
flung his coat; his shirt, without a col- 
lar, was open at the throat, disclosing a 
stretch of grimy undershirt. And as he 
went he mumbled to himself. 

Followed three men abreast, but walk- 
ing with varied strides. There was dis- 
order in the very tangle of their flashing 
legs. They were silent. One held an 
unlighted pipe between his lips; one 
carried the jagged half of a brick in 
each hand. 

A little space separated these hurry- 
ing leaders from a straggling, swelling 
knot of men who strode after. There 
were many men—loose, unshaven, 
flushed faces; bare heads; an undertone 
of voices, muttering, muttering; held 
stiffly, at the end of stiff-dangling arms, 
sticks and stout clubs. 

After them the column swelled and 
eddied. At the edges here and there 
were boys and young men: well-ap- 
parelled, incongruous figures, moving 
with a certain air of self-consciousness— 
idlers, there to see what might be seen. 

Out of the mass arose a sudden yip- 
ping shout, and a dozen voices caught up 


Prescott from a Roman Catholic text 
book, “Manual of Christian Doctrine,” 
on the superiority of the authority of the 
Church over the State and on the unity 
of Church and State may look pretty red 
in the eyes of some of the posterity 
of the authors of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the 
United States At the same time, as Dr. 
Kelley points out, very few people are 
allowed any room to question how and 
why Barry acted for the defense of the 
colonies and Sheridan for the Union in 
the trying days of the Civil War. And 
when one reads Dr. Kelley explain that 
the authority of the Church is superior 
to that of a State “in as much as it was 
spiritual,” the quotation from the above 


The Mob 


- By TARLETON COLLIER 


the note and prolonged it in a shriller 
burst of fury. The seething level of 
bobbing -heads bristled with sticks up- 
lifted and waved in abrupt, vicious arcs. 

A tall young man in overalls, afire 
with eagerness, ran from the mass and 
scurried along the edge to a place nearer 
the shambling red-beard leader. As he 
ran he held one hand against a bulging 
pocket. 

The shouting increased in intensity, 
increased in volume; at the same time 
the tone became lower, deeper. Only 
occasional yells from the younger men 
and boys of the crowd arose above the 
rumbling level of sound. It was as if a 
flock of gigantic bees were buzzing and 
mumbling in their menace. 

They walked in the middle of the 
street, their feet shuffling with an uneven 
swish-swish upon the smooth asphalt. 
That sound was as a breath, however, 
barely perceptible below the muttering 
rumble of their voices. 

They passed a church; they passed 
a factory; they passed a row of tawdry 
little houses; they passed a store, and 
a boy among them lifted his stick and 
smashed the glass of a tiny show-win- 
dow. A woman within screamed, and the 
boy’s companions laughed their merry 
approval. 

From the opposite direction slowly 
rolled an automobile, bearing one man, 
who looked at the straggling column 
calmly. 





mentioned Catholic text book does not 
appear quite so red. 

Moreover, if Catholicism is as change- 
less as the rock of ages, thank the stars 
the Catholics are not. And even as q 
magic wand changes in its power and 
efficiency according to the hands which 
wield it, it may be that the evolution of 
our Catholic brethren would be a mat- 
ter of much higher importance than the 
changelessness of their dogmas. And 
if the American Catholics—or at least a 
great majority of them—hold that su- 
periority claimed for the authority of 
the church is purely spiritual, what doth 
it profit a common horse-sense citizen of 
the every-day world to lose his sleep 
over it? 


“Tear it up,” yelled a voice when the 
machine had come abreast them. The 
man at the wheel merely looked at the 
ugly crowd, with something of indiffer- 
ence and something of defiance on his 
face; and no one raised a hand against 
his automobile. 

They passed between two high fences, 
and came to a corner. The red-beard 
leader straightened suddenly, and loosed 
a hoarse shout, lifting a clenched fist. 
His followers yelled in chorus, and a 
mighty roar ran backward along the 
line. Sticks went up. Everybody quick- 
ened his pace. They had come upon a 
massive stone building with barred win- 
dows. 


THE three little boys in front ducked 

their heads and ran back among the 
crowd. The well-dressed stragglers drift- 
ed to one side and stopped. The mass 
pushed forward toward the building of 
the barred windows. 

“Bring him out,” roared the red- 
beard leader. 

. “Bring him out,” roared the chorus 
of his followers. 

With a whim for another kind of jus- 
tice than the law provided, they had 
come to take the law into their own 
hands. Above them towered the massive 
gray building, and it seemed it was in- 
vested with being, with a dignity, an in- 
violate calm; and it seemed too to be 
telling them they were unfit. 


“Understanding,” an unusual short story by Charles Inge will appear in next week’s issue. 
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Pen aa Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


























TWO YEARS OLD TODAY! 


Pen-and-Inklings forgets his toys in the business of cutting his birthday cake. 
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Team Work At 


Longwood La 


By HERBERT REED 


ONGWOOD'S chief contribution to 
a brilliant lawn tennis season was 
the revival of team work in a 
highly individualistic game—an entry 
list of forty-five pairs in the doubles 
tournament with the consequent cer- 
tainty of matches worth watching even 
in the early rounds. Genius, in the per- 
sons of R. Norris Williams, 2d, and Wat- 
gon M. Washburn, won the tournament, 
tut the matches in which these two 
singles experts participated were hardly 
worth watching from the viewpoint of 
the average man who is looking for 
pointers on team play and court general- 
ship. Two very fine individual players 
were able to come through with little 
combination play. 

The match really worth studying care- 
fully, however, was that between Hackett 
and Pell and Craig Biddle and Harry 
Johnson, the last named one of the best 
doubles players it has been my good for- 
tune to see. It took five sets to settle the 
argument, and in the course of that set- 
tlement one saw about every type of 
doubles play that could be well crowded 
into a single match. All four players 
were rich in experience, but Biddle and 
Johnson had had little practice together, 
and their team work was, therefore, all 
the more surprising. 


ACKETT and Pell played what might 

well be called standard doubles tennis, 
coming up to the net together and re- 
treating together whenever it became 
necessary to face the lobbing game, and 
that type of play was good enough to 
win. Yet strong as this team was it 
had a weakness, and to that weakness 
Johnson played again and again. Hack- 
ett and Pell, determined to command the 
centre of the court, left too much room 
on the outside, and it was this outside 
space that Johnson found for scoring 
strokes. That was the real fascination 
of the match—the search for a flaw in 
the work of a team that was playing 
doubles as it should be played. Biddle 
was strong overhead and especially val- 
uable in making what appeared to be 
impossible “gets”, while Johnson’s drives 
down the line were an excellent com- 
plement to his partner’s play. But Bid- 
dle and Johnson were facing one of the 
best doubles players the game has seen, 
paired with a man whose backhand 
strokes are the marvel of the tennis 
world. Later Hackett and Pell were de- 
feated by Williams and Washburn, bow- 
ing to genius, but not losing through any 
serious. flaw in the type of game they 
played. This match was too one-sided 
to be worth watching as a sample of 
doubles play. 

The ideal doubles team is not yet in 
sight, but it is safe to say, I think, that 
when it does appear it will use the court 


generalship of Hackett and Pell 
and attempt to borrow some- 
thing of the fire of Williams 
and Washburn when they are 
really aroused. 

One other thing the Long- 
wood tournament proved—that 
the mistakes of the loser, wheth- 
er in doubles or singles, are 
usually the mistakes that are 
forced upon that loser. When 
one catches a Williams or a 
McLoughlin at his best one is 
forced to the defensive. In 
other words, the losing game 
really looks worse than it is. 
This was the case in the match 









W.W. Washburn 





in which Williams overwhelmed Niles. 
The latter is a good player, with years 
of experience behind him, but he was 
helpless before the national champion 
in the final round. It was not that Niles’ 
play was poor, but that Williams’ was 
superlatively good. 

The Californians did not fare any too 
well at Longwood. They are not ac- 
customed to grass courts, and, as a re- 
sult of the rain, the Longwood turf was 
heavy indeed. They did, however, have 
the opportunity to become accustomed 
to Eastern conditions. William M. 
Johnson is a familiar figure on Eastern 
courts, so tennis enthusiasts were more 
interested in the work of Griffin and 
Ward Dawson. Griffin was not at his 
best, but he showed that he had com- 
mand of about every stroke in the game, 
albeit he is not so much given to the use 
of top spin as Washburn, Williams, Mc- 
Loughlin and others of the ranking list. 
Griffin has an almost ideal tennis build 
and seems to be a master at varying his 
pace, using what Little calls floaters and 
fadeaways. He employs an excellent 
service, hard to handle, and places it 
well. But he does not go in for the 
sharp break of the other Californians. 


Griffin’s service apparently does not use 
up too much energy, and, indeed, every 
stroke he makes shows economy of 
strength. Both Griffin and Dawson are 
living proofs that there can be quite as 
much variety in tennis on the Pacific 
Coast as in the East. Maurice McLough- 
lin has explained why there has been 
a tendency to overemphasize the scoring 
strokes on the California courts, and 
even he, the original apostle of pace, is 
today taking more thought of court gen- 
eralship than of the making of strokes 
for the stroke’s sake. 


AWSON plays clean-cut tennis, minus 

any geographical label, and his early 
fall at Longwood is hardly an indication 
of his real worth. The Southern Cal- 
ifornia champion has an especially good 
background, and all his strokes are of 
the crisp variety. It was Dawson’s luck 
to be obliged to face another coming ten- 
nis player in Watters, of Louisiana. 
Watters played excellent tennis in the 
earlier rounds, but seemed to be suffer- 
ing from stage fright when he tackled 
Williams. The Southerner’s game is s0 
fundamentally sound that it cannot but 
improve with tournament experience. 
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Apropos of a Band Concert 


HE band proved well trained and 

well conducted. Several numbers 

were played remarkably well. I 
don’t think I have ever heard the finale 
of Liszt’s “Les Preludes” rendered with 
more force and verve. But it was 
neither the music nor the excellence of 
the performance that produced such a 
startling effect on my mind. 

No, some association of ideas traceable 
to the band itself—to the very fact of 
its being a band—swept me irresistibly 
out of the here and now into the mystic 
twilight realms of far away and long 
ago. It was as if a magic carpet had 
been placed under my feet, and in a 
sort of rapturous swoon I was carried 
backward through those shaded groves 
of shadowland where the bygone years 
lie buried, each one with its neatly num- 
bered stone.at the head of its grass- 
grown mound. 

This flight of dream or fancy brought 
me back to the city of my birth—to 
Stockholm, the city reared on island hills, 
with fresh waters on one side, the salt 
sea on the other, and brisk, brawling 
streams coursing through its very heart. 
Once more I breathed the witching. air 
of those Northern summer nights whose 
pale and diffused light seems to be 
radiating from the earth itself. Once 
more I was living in those careless, in- 
discreet, pre-neurasthenic days when 
music was just music—a thing of joy 
to set the heart dancing with gladness— 
and when the blare of a band and the 
glare of light on its brasses appealed 
with equal strength to unsophisticated 
senses. And a host of old memories that 
had long lain dormant and seemingly 
dead took on a semblance of flesh and 
blood. 

Once more I was a chubby, red- 
cheeked boy of four. It had occurred to 
my father to test my courage and in- 
tellect by sending me on a pretended 
errand to the home of his sister in an- 
other part of the city. Torn between 
pride and fear, my mother had finally 
granted her consent to the experiment. 
Did I.know the way? Of course! Did 
I dare to go alone? Of course! Would 
I go straight to my aunt’s house? Of 
course! 

My way took me across the Holy 
Ghost Island. There, at the foot of the 
beautiful old stone bridge, in the shadow 
of the Royal Castle, and almost on a 
level with the seething rapids of the 
North River, lies a little park to which 
the Stockholmians are wont to flock in 
summer time for the purpose of drink- 
ing Swedish punch and hearing the band 
play. The band was playing as I pass- 
ed—a visiting military band in coats of 
bright red with white trimmings. 

I faltered. There was lead in my 
feet. I stopped entirely. Temptation 
had me by the throat. I yielded. As 
fast as my little legs could carry me, I 
scurried down the broad granite stairs 


By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


leading to the park and pushed my way 
to the front of the music pavillion. There 
I stood, obvious to errands and parental 
injunctions, looking and listening as if 
there were no life at all beyond those 
moments of total surrender. But no 
sooner had the last ‘note died out than 
I turned and ran—ran for my life to re- 
gain the straight road. And as I slipped 
out of reach of further temptation, my 
father, who was following me unseen, 
made up his mind that I must surely be 
destined for great things. And my 
mother agreed with him when she heard 
of it. 

Then my memory leapt forward, scorn- 
ing the aid of family legends. After 
months of military drilling, the boys in 
the upper classes of my school were 
marching proudly through the streets of 
the city with “real” guns on their 
shoulders. I was very small for my age. 
I belonged to the lowest class included. 
For days my heart had been aching with 
fear. But they had let me come in the 
end. The air was full of sunshine and 
spring winds. The yellow and blue flag 
was snapping noisily overhead. The 
band was playing “Sons of a nation that 
has bled on Narva’s heath and Polish 
moors.” I was wearing the uniform cap 
of my “gymnasium,” with its wide crown 
of black silk. I had a leather belt 
around my waist and blank cartridges 
in the box behind. The gun weighed a 
ton. My shoulders ached. My lips were 
parched. But the band was playing, the 
boys were swinging along with the re- 
silient stride characteristic of Swedish 
training, and I would have died rather 
than fail to keep step with the rest. At 
last we reached the drill grounds outside 
the city, and there we found a whole 
regiment of real soldiers—one of the Life 
Guards—maneuvering across the sun- 
steeped plain side by side with our own 
puny troop. What a day for a lad of 
fourteen! 


HE scene grew blurred and cleared 

again—and it seemed for a moment at 
if it had not changed. Still I found my- 
self on the military drill grounds outside 
of Stockholm, but now as a conscript 
soldier in the ranks of that same regi- 
ment of Life Guards. It was Sunday 
with a white and blue sky overhead. We 
were fretting in awkward full-dress uni- 
forms not our own. The usual morning 
drill had been passed up. Instead we 
were marched to a clearing in the midst 
of our canvas city. There we formed in 
open square, with the colonel in the 
centre and the band at one corner. 
Young scoffers we were, one and all, 
whether rich or poor outside the ranks. 
But when the band began to play “A 
mighty fortress is our Lord,” and seven 
hundred voices took up the old hymn, 
so deeply fraught with past glories, 
struggles and aspirations, then I, for one, 


felt a stirring at heart that joined me 


in sudden kinship to all the men through 
all the world who, through all the ages, 
have yearned and prayed for a sense of 
unity with something larger than their 
own little selves. 

Then the scene changed completely 
and abruptly. I was sitting in a New 
York theatre. From the stage a famous 
band was pouring forth a medley of 
“national airs.” Right in the midst of 
that motley throng of familiar melodies, 
without the least apparent reason, the 
bandsmen rose in unison and struck up 
“America.” Slowly the people caught 
the suggestion and straggled to their 
feet as if not quite sure of its being the 
right thing to do. I alone remained 
seated. The young woman by my side 
rose with the rest and implored me in a 
whisper to follow her example. But I 
sat still, raging inwardly at those who 
were making an empty mummery of 
what my own, over-serious Scandinavian 
heart kept hidden within itself as some- 
thing sacred. When it was all over, and 
the band, seated once more, was braying 
out “Yankee Doodle” in break-neck 
time, I felt that a chasm had opened be- 
tween myself and my companion. And 
my heart told me that she was not the 
right one for me. 

And then another face, another scene, 
broke through the mist of my dreams. . 

It was a summer evening at an ocean 
beach. We were two on the boardwalk. 
The sea was pulsing gently at our feet. 
The full moon had strung its transient 
path of silver across the trembling wa- 
ters. A band was playing in the dis- 
tance—playing “The Blue Danube.” 
There must have been other people 
around, but we were not aware of them. 
We were talking softly. Eye clung to 
eye. Soul was seeking soul. We were 
talking of the years to come, and of two 
lives lived as one without sacrifice of 
either. Then I woke up 

There she was at my side as in the 
dream, and the band was playing “The 
Blue Danube,” but nine years had passed 
since our talk on the boardwalk that 
summer evening, when the ocean was 
murmuring its ancient, unsolved riddles 
into our unheeding ears. Instinctively 
my hand went out in search of hers, and 
she, feeling its pressure, knew I had been 
thinking of her. But just in what man- 
ner she could not guess. Nor did I tell 
her afterwards. And she will not know 
until she reads this. 

Do you wonder at my feeling so grate- 
ful toward that band that I am seized 
with a sense of remorse at what I have 
just written? For in order to give in rea- 
sonable proportion to what I received, 
I should have devoted my remarks ex- 
clusively to the band and the music. And 
here I have been talking of nothing but 
myself and a lot of half forgotten mem- 
ories. But such is the way of man, you 
know, that he must speak of whatsoever 
fills his heart to overflowing. 
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Heaven in the Same State 


A lady visiting in Oakley this week 
from. Western Kansas; that is, farther 
west than we are, came to the editor’s 
dandelion patch and asked if we cared 
if she carried away some of the seed. 
She wanted to plant ‘em! She loves 
dandelion greens and says they do not 
grow in her town. We said, “Lady, you 
may come right here and camp. We 
will furnish board and room and you 
can pick dandelion seed for the next 
sixty days. Take them home and throw 
‘em around just as careless as you can, 
and when you wake up next spring the 
whole town where you live will be dan- 


In His Brother‘s Wake 


Frank Boggs has a new motorcycle. 
He will blow his horn and the girls 
will clear the track and growl about 
the smell left back. Along will come 
his brother Nelson with his brand new 
Leginear and pick them all up by the 
ear. 

—The Beaver’s Falls (Pa.) Review. 


How He Caught It 


Grant Victor caught a forty-pound 
catfish. He sent the fish to Superintend- 
ent Hopkins of the Frisco, with his com- 
pliments. There are various stories 


Praise for the Band 


We feel it incumbent upon us to say 
a few words of praise for the citizens 
band of Portage. On two occasions late- 
ly we have listened to them discoursing 
music to the people of this town. Under 
the leadership, it appears, or Arthur 
Cullen, they are fast becoming a credit 
to this town and, being composed of 
young men having the asset of learning 
now at their command that will at each 
rehearsal be enlisted in their playing that 
time should not eradicate but will form 
a nucleus that will give them more 
knowledge of this art and in the end they 
will be a credit to themselves, this town 





derlions.” What kind of 
a town must it be where 
there isn’t any dande- 


Where Mothers Get Their Grey Hair 


and the community. 
We do not state this 
on account of the leader 





lions? That is too good 
to be true. That ain’t no 

town; that’s Heaven! 
—The Oakley (Kans.) 
Graphic. 


How Socialists Are 
Made 


Ralph Williams _ re- 
turned home with a 
$10.23 dog. Branson Det- 
ty’s hands are getting 
sore from the effects of 
the hoe. 

—Pike Notes in the Wa- 
verley (O.) Watchman. 


Acknowledging 
A Mistake 


Made a sad mistake the 
other day. Announced 
that Glen Toole had been 
elected secretary of the 
Gooks. Bill Johnson, of 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce, came around yes- 
terday and hollered and 
went on terrible Told 
him we’d overlooked the 
fact that he’d been named for the office. 
Also, more in sorrow than in anger, we 
casually mentioned the fact that if he 
had done any secretarying it had escaped 
our notice. Still, he can have the office. 
But just for that we’re going to name 
Mr. Toole for the office of the Most 
Royal Tall Potater. 

—The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


Crops 


We read where a 16-year-old Georgia 
boy is raising 116 bushels of corn to the 
acre, and when we think of those other 
16-year-old Georgia boys who are trying 
to raise skimpy mustaches on one inch 
of lip we feel like going out and tearing 
down a house or something else very 
fierce. 

—The Macon (Ga.) News. 
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being a relative of ours. 
We merely give credit 
where it is due. We are 
are not ashamed to say 
on hearing them play 
away from home “That 
is the Portage band.” 
Listen to them closely 
when playing, the perfect 
union, all the _ notes 
blended together when 
each instrument is re- 
quired, will make them 
soon the leaders of the 
county. The paved streets 
now will afford them an 
egress for outdoor prac- 
tice. 

— Portage (Pa.) Press. 


A Dignified Man 


Jeff Blythe is the most 
dignified man you ever 
saw. When his hat blows 
off he never takes the 
trouble to chase it, but 
lets the spectators do it 
for him. He won’t loaf 
anywhere only in some 


St. Joseph, (Mo.) News-Press. big national bank, and 


afloat as to how Grant caught the fish, 
but the most reasonable one we heard 
was that the fish was out in a wheat 
field feeding, and Mr. Victor slipped up 
on it and roped it before it could get 
back in the water. 

—The Afton (Tenn.) American. 


Anticipating Voters 


Just as we go to press, it is learned 
that Mayor Fred A. Hinkel, of Hamil- 
ton, has flown the coop. It is alleged 
that, in two weeks, he will return to the 
city with his helpmate. It is to be hoped 
that in due time the household will be 
numerously represented by a brood of 
young Hinkels of true socialistic proclivi- 
ties. 

—Hamilton (O.) Socialist. 


actually struts while he is sitting down. 
—Liberty Note in the Rogers (Ark.) 
Democrat. 


Fitting 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Post are the 
happy parents of a 11-pound son and are 


almost induced to name him “Parcel.” 
—The Mercyville (Ia.) Banner. 


Glommer Gets Pinched 


We know the accident which happened 
to Major Young last Tuesday. He was 
trying to glomm a handful of peanuts 
from the Jenkins peanut roaster when he 
accidentally stuck his little finger in the 
machinery, and the top of the finger is 
there yet. 

—The Riverton (Cal.) Republic. 
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Fool’s Gold 


X--The Prince Comes Home 





HE funds furnished me upon leav- 
ing prison were meagre. I reached 
Richmond without a cent remain- 

ing, and set out forthwith for home on 
foot. I felt a great longing to see my 
village once more, to talk with my old 
friends, to greet my Mother. I was full 
of a weariness, a wish just to rest and 
to find, if I might, a haven where affec- 
tion dwelt. 

As I trudged along the dusty road in 
the sun, gaunt, ill-clad, worn, I won- 
dered whether I would find that which I 
sought, whether doors and hearts would 
open to me or whether there would be 
only the blank face of aversion waiting. 
I thought of the day so long ago when 
I had left to go out into the world, a 
boy with hope high and untried courage 
strong—I was to come back like the 
Prince in the fairy tale in triumph bring- 
ing gifts and glory, dazzling my humble 
one-time comrades, laying my purple 
trophies proudly at my Mother’s feet! 
A smile half bitter, half pitying curled 
my lips. Poor dreams, I thought, poor 
ravished youthful dreams! 

It seemed—the village—not greatly 
changed when I arrived, yet somehow 
shrunken and colorless as if the life my 
memories had given-it were lacking. I 
saw no one that I knew on my way to 
our cottage, which looked, too, smaller 
and shabbier than memory had painted 
it, yet dear now for all that. 

I saw beyond the white picket fence a 
thickset figure, bent nearly double, 
groaning and talking loudly to itself as 
it gathered sticks and dropped them in 
a capacious gingham apron. It was Old 


The Prince Comes Home 


Mollie, faithful though decrepit, bewail- 
ing her lot as of old—more, I knew, as 
an accompaniment to her work and as 
consolation to her soul than as a gen- 
uine plaint. 

She seemed even stouter and blacker 
than I remembered her—the one reality 
more real than recollection. The cotton 
handkerchief she wore today, as tur- 
ban, was red with white dots, a sign of 
fair weather. 

“Howdy, Mollie!” I called across the 
fence. 

The bent figure straightened and 
wheeled with astonishing alacrity, the 
apron flew wide and the firewood. She 
flung her hands on high in a gesture of 
amazement and incredulity. 

“Oh, Lawd! O Lawd!” she cried 
shrilly. “Hits de boy back. He done 
come back at las’ to his Mammy an’ 
Ole Mollie!” 

She waddled quickly toward me and 
grasped my hand in both her own while 
tears rained down her cheeks. 

“Come in de house—come in an’ see 
yo Mammy,” she begged. “She sholy 
honin’ to see you, Honey! She bin right 
poly, yo Mammy has. I reck’n she be 
mighty glad yo back. Lawdy! O 
Lawd!” 

We went in together and Mollie stood 
in the doorway of the room as I entered 
and walked softly toward the bed where 
my Mother lay. 

She was lying still and quiet, her eyes 
closed as if asleep. And as I looked at 
her my heart swelled and a lump of 
distress came into my throat. She 
seemed so small, so thin and weak. 


I leaned over and kissed her forehead as 
lightly as I could. A little shiver passed 
over her and her eyes opened wide and 
looked up into mine. There came a light 
into them that lightened her whole face. 
The lines of her face softened into the 
faintest of wistful smiles. She put one 
frail arm about my shoulder and held 
me close. 

“Sonny,” she whispered, “You’ve come 
back, thank God! My boy, my boy!” 

With the soft pressure of her arm and 
the sound of her weak voice my self- 
control, that had withstood so many and 
so much sterner tests fell away like ice 
melted in the sun, and the tight strings 
of my heart were loosened. I dropped 
on my knees by the bed and my head 
fell forward upon it. And sobs that 
seemed unending shook me. 

My Mother laid a light hand on my 
head and patted it gently, as if I were 
again a child. 

“There, there, Sonny!” she whispered. 
“You’ve come home—it’s good that 
you’ve come home!” 

I could not answer. I could only 
keep my head tight pressed against the 
coverlet, the while those tearing sobs 
came one upon another from the depths 
of my being. 

There was so much I would have said! 
We live in moments not in years, and in 
this flaming moment I seemed to gain 
a throne of insight never won before. 
The long years that had gone by since I 
had been here, the years of selfishness 
and vain desire passed instantly before 
me, not like a picture but like a feeling 
or a thought. I saw behind their 
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semblance and their lure. I saw them 
as lifeless things made real only by the 
color of my mind—a color dark and un- 
lovely to me now as death. 

Against them I saw my Mother’s 
steadfast love like a light, burning 
through all those years, unseen but un- 
quenched—an altar light burning in the 
temple of her soul. And I had scorned 
her and this love! Poor Mother, I had 
said, with her straightened life, her nar- 
row vision! Blind, blind! 

I saw now with clear eyes the vicious 
shell I had built up about emotion in 
that cold city where emotion was weak- 
ness and dead hearts only were strong. 
I saw the cynic sneer on the lips of the 
proud god Success, in his eyes the va- 
cancy of hell. And I knew that not 
again would he be for me aught but a 
false god, his vaunted treasures nothing 
but fool’s gold. 

My Mother was stroking my head 
with her hand. I heard her murmur, low 
as she used in days gone by: “The Lord 
is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul... 
I will fear no evil: for Thou are with 
me; Thy rod and Thy staff they com- 
fort me. a 
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Then suddenly I could speak. 

“Mother,” I whispered, “Mother, is 
it really so?” 

“Do you not believe it, my boy?” 

“I feel that it is true If it is 
the voice of God that speaks in my 
heart, that speaks only of love and 
kindness and truth—if that is God I 
have found God: it is not necessary that 
I believe in Him for He is more truly 
myself than am I.” 

Where else can one find God, Sonny, 
but in his heart? There when the heart 
is pure, God builds His house, God 
dwells there. It is His kingdom, the 
kingdom of heaven! I have 
thought much, lying here, of these 
things. I know that what I say is so, 
for I have found that kingdom.” 

“Mother dear,” I said, “I think—I 
think that I have found it too!” 


THAT afternoon, with peace in my 
heart such as I had not known for 
years, and courage, and a joyous assur- 
ance of wellbeing, I set foot again in the 
village street that passed our door. I 
did not seek out the friends I knew: 
that would be later. My footsteps led 
me to the Den, our boyhood retreat. 

The Den was fresh and grassy as I 
had remembered it. I lay full length 
upon its soft green carpet and gazed 
up at the blue patch of sky through the 
slow-stirring treetops. I wished to 
ponder the experience that had come to 
me this day, the new life that opened 
before me like a revelation. 

But my thoughts were hazy and un- 
real—the aftermath of strong emotion 
was come. And presently I sailed gently 
off upon the seas of sleep. And as I 
slept I dreamed yet seemed not to be 
dreaming, for my dream was real and 
vivid as life. 


HERE was a fair green meadow in 

a wood. Back from the meadow on each 
side, between and near the edges of the 
trees, were tents of many colors. Closer 
in, hemming the field, people in crowds. 
Lords and ladies, richly clad and of a 
high demeanor; squires, pages, attend- 
ants without number. The shine of 
arms and armor, the flash of white faces, 
the flutter of hands and lips, jewels, 
flowers, gay banners with many quaint 
devices embroidered thereon; and the 
bright sun over all. 

There was jest and laughter and 
scurrying to and fro, much bustle and 
confusion; expectation lay upon the 
faces of those people that I saw. Yet I 
heard no sound from all the concourse 
save only now and again a hoarse whis- 
per like the wind among bare branches 
or the rustle of distant waves upon the 
shore. 

Suddenly a herald in garments of spun 
silk, riding a horse gaily caparisoned, 
dashed out upon the field. He placed 
a silver trumpet to his lips and blew 
right lustily. And though I heard no 
sound I knew that here was a brave 
tourney set and that the herald was 
opening the lists. 

Straightway a hush seemed to fall 
upon the assembly. One scarce breathed 
to see them, so still and tense they 
waited. Their eyes strained to the far 
end of the meadow where now appeared 
three knights, fully armed and accoutred, 


| of noble mien and bearing. The knights 





rode slowly once about the meadow, their 
chargers pacing gently with arched necks 
and feet proudly placed as if in honor of 
the burden that they bore. 

The first knight, he who rode upon 
the left with visor up, was tall and big- 
boned and his face was like a rock for 
strength and hardiment. In his face 
burned eyes like coals, furious and with- 
out joy but steady as the stars. His 
armor and his shield were blue like the 
sky or the deep sea and in his hand he 
bore a stout spear with point of iron. 
And as I gazed wondering, a voice faint 
and as it were from the air about whis- 
pered in my ear. 
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“That is the knight Faith,” said the 
roice. 

The knight who rode upon the right 
xand seemed but a youth, yet courage 
yeyond belief shone from his face and 
rom his dauntless eyes. His armor was 
ill of silver @nd his shield gleamed daz- 
Jing in the sunlight. A sword of red 
rold with jewelled haft swung at his 
ide and his helmet plume seemed made 
if the rainbow, so bright and colorful 
t flamed. _ 

“That is the fair knight Hope,” 
he voice in my ear. 

I looked at the knight between these 
wo and I saw that he wore no helm but 
, crown of flowers, and his face was as 
he morning for brightness. He was 
miling and seemed most joyous, with 
10 thought for the peril that awaited; 
n his eyes there was no place for fear. 
Je wore as armor from neck to feet 
. silken robe of purest white, girt with 
1 fair sash of red. And to the right 
jand and to the left as he rode he scat- 
‘ered flowers and smiles. 

“That is Love,” said the voice. 

But a shiver of fear ran rippling to my 
neart at the words and I feared greatly 
jor Love, unarmed yet unafraid. 

Then those three knights returned to 
the far end of the meadow and wheeled, 
ind stood waiting. And a cloud came 
ver the face of the sun so that there 
was twilight on the meadow. And a 
wailing came from the wood like the 
long ery of wolves. And anon there 
burst forth from the wood in a great 
clamor three dreadful shapes, black- 
armored and on coal black steeds. Fear- 
some they were, and it seemed smoke 
and flame were round them as they rode, 
and my heart grew cold with terror as 
I watched them, shrieking, charge madly 
up the field. 

“That is Hate,” said the voice, “and 
Ignorance, and Cruelty!” 

And as they charged the two knights 
Faith and Hope set lances in rest and 
hurtled to meet them and they came all 
together with a great shock in the centre 
of the field. And Faith and Hope fought 
valiantly; their swords clashed and 
rang. But those black-armored knights 
were stronger than they, and unhorsed 
them and beat them to their knees and 
made as if to slay them. 

Then was I ware of how the third 
knight, him with no helm but flowers, 
and no armor but the white silken robe, 
paced softly forward, blossoms in both 
hands and a gay smile upon his lips, 
and came between the knights. And he 
stretched both hands toward the black 
knights and scattered flowers before 
them, and I saw how his lips moved as 
if in greeting. 

But now were the black knights more 
furious still than ever they had been 
before. And they dashed forward all 
together with a loud outcry and came 
amain upon Love and smote him grisly 
strokes so that he fell down there upon 
the grass. And his blood dyed all the 
white robe red. 

But the knights who had done this, 
when they saw what they had done, 
made grievous dole. And suddenly they 
turned their swords each against his fel- 
lows and so shortly slew one another 
without mercy. 

Then the knights Faith and Hope 
lifted Love’s head and made much ado 


said 
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over him and lamented bitterly. And 
they passed their hands over his wounds 
and lo! by a miracle suddenly Love 
arose from the grass of the meadow and 
his wounds were whole again and his 
face was smiling. Only his silken robe 
was still red from the blood of his body. 

And now it seemed as if that con- 
course set up all at once a wild and 
joyous shout. And there came those who 
knelt before Love and caught the flowers 
he scattered and hid them in their bos- 
oms and their hair. And all the people 
were chanting, it seemed, together. 

I wondered in my dream what this 
might portend. And the voice came 
again in my ear, saying: “This is the 
tourney Life and the knight Love is 
proven victor therein.” 

Then I heard the murmur of the as- 
sembly, so faint to my ears before, grow- 
ing louder and clearer. And the words 
of the chant came to me. And it seemed 
that I had known them of old. 

“Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels,” rose the chant, 
“and know not Love, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all 


knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not Love, I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not Love, it profit- 
eth me nothing. . . . And now 
abideth Faith, Hope, and Love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is Love.” 

In my dream I thought the chant 
ceased and the fair green meadow and 
the crowd therein faded and grew dim. 
All that remained was the smiling face 
of Love and the sweet light in his eyes. 
And I knew then, with a knowledge 
deeper than thought, that nevermore 
would I fear for Love, the pure and 
puissant knight; and that nevermore 
would I fail to render him homage and 
hold him my liege lord. 


T HARDLY seemed that I had wak- 

ened, so cheerily the birds were sing- 
ing and so blue was the sky above and 
so warmly happy did I feel. 

“It is peace,” I murmured, “the peace 
that passeth understanding.” 

With the words my eyes wandered— 
or were they rather led—to a face smil- 
ing down upon me, a wondrous face, 
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brown and lit by luminous eyes, framed 
in the dark-green leaves. And for a 
breath I thought that I was dreaming 
still. But then a smile rounded the 
contours of the face and I knew that I 
was not dreaming. 

“Carol! Carol!” I cried, “I thought 
for a moment you were another, one that 
I loved years ago, your sister Alison. It 
was the way she came!” 

“I have left her only a little while,” 
said Carol, pushing through the leaves 
and seating herself upon the ground be- 
side me. “She has told me of that time 
—and of you. I saw you leave 
your house—I must confess it, I was 
watching. Perhaps I shouldn’t have fol- 
lowed—but I thought You’ve 
had hard times, I know. . .. I 
thought perhaps you might welcome a 
friend.” : 
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“Never more than now, for I have 
been lately fortunate and I am happy, 
and I think that when one is happy a 
friend is more welcome and more needed 
than at other times—even than in times 
of suffering.” 

“Perhaps,” said Carol, “but for my- 
self I think a friend is always good. Will 
you tell me of your good-fortune?” 

I did tell her, and of my dream and of 
how I had interpreted it. 

“Tt is as if I had pushed aside the 
burden of the years, as you pushed aside 
just now the branches in the way,” I 
said, “and come out into the open where 
the sun shines and the sky is to be seen. 
My heart is light as it was when I came 
here a boy, long ago when the world was 
young.” 

“And is it no longer young?” 

“It is no longer young,” I answered, 
but I think that it is better than young. 
Shall I tell you why?” 

“Nes sdol’ 

“You know how it is when one weary 
and sad goes out from among men and 
lives among the trees or by the quiet 
water—you know how his weariness de- 


‘parts and his sadness drops away, and 


how joy and love spring up within him 
and he blesses Nature and says: “Lo! 
It is Nature which has done this magic 
thing?” 

“Yes, that is so!” 

“I have thought that he is wrong, that 
it is not all Nature’s work. I have 
thought that it is his own joy, his own 
love that he has kept locked away to 
make place for the fear and sorrow 


which usurp his fancy. And I have 
thought that when he flees for a time 
from the haunts of fear and sorrow to 
peaceful places and sorrow and fear leave 
him it is because his heart opens and 
lets out the love and joy so long shut 
away. 

“When I was a boy without sorrow or § 
fear I lived here with my dreams, and 
the world seemed good. And now that 
I am older and have come here again 
my heart is light as it was of old.” 

“And will you stay here now, where 
your heart is light?” 

“No, Carol, now that I have found my 
heart once more I have found myself, 
and when one has found himself I think 
that he has found God. And whoso has 
found God, need fear no man nor place 
more, for he has won to the last great 
gift—the gift of Understanding. And 
that is why a world grown old, that 
knows the heart of the world to be love 
—and understands love, is better than 
the young world could ever be.” 

I glanced at Carol then and her face 
was alight, while tears brimmed over 
from her eyes. 

”Oh, I am so glad—so glad for you!” 
she said. “I never doubted, never!” 

I could wait no longer. 

“Will you come home—to my home, 
Carol, with me. And let me tell my 
Mother that—that—” 

I looked deep into her eyes. They 
did not waver but held mine fairly and 
answered my unspoken wish. And the 
look that I found there has never left 
them. 


This is the tenth and last installment of the series, “Fool’s Gold.” 
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NCLE Mike has a very poor opin- 
ion of the human race as at present 
constituted, so wise in their own 

conceit, and thinking they know such a 
lot. “An’ what do we know?” he de- 
mands, “What do we know at all, these 
daas compared wit’ what they knew two 
t-thousand years ago whin they wrote 
the dictionary?” 

It’s a grand book, the dictionary by 
Uncle Mike’s account. “They’s things a 
pairson could lairn from ut.” As witness 
a discussion he had about a project ex- 
ploited in a sensational Sunday news- 
paper to build a tower tall enough to 
reach up into the sky and tap the reser- 
voir of electricity up there and bring 
it down on wires to run the trolley-cars 
with and the like of that. The man said 
he thought it was impracticable. 

“Ye mane they cuddent build it?” 

“T don’t think they could.” 

“Loike enough they cudn’t these daas.” 

“They can build higher now than ever.” 

“Ah, man dear! What talk have ye? 
Ye’ve h’ard o’ thim tall towers in Ire- 
land have ye not?” 

“Yes, but they’re nothing like as tall 
as an ordinary skyscraper.” 

“Ah shky-sheraapers! Shky-shcraap- 
ers! Sure, they’re narthin’ at all to the 
tower they wanst had. In thim days 
they could build. They cud that! And 
they wiz wishful fur to see how tall a 
tower cud they build. So they built it, 
and built it, and built it. 


“But th’ Almighty God, He didn’t like 
it fur the likes o’ thim to be rrroobberin’ 
at what Him an’ the holy angels wiz 
doin’ so He med up His mind He’d put 
a shtop to’t. So He dhressed Himself 
oop luck a man—it might be you or me 
—an’ wint on the tower. An’ He wiz 
walkin’ here an’ there, convairsin’ wit’ 
this one an’ that one, an’”—Here Uncle 
Mike broke out into a hearty laugh— 
“All to wanst there was the domdest 
mix-up he iver h’ard of. Wan wid be 
bawlin’ out: ‘Coom a-runnin’ wit’ that 
hod o’ bricks!’ an’ anoother’d be screech- 
in’: ‘Morthar! Morthar! For the love 
of Peter, sind oop more morthar!’ an’ 
thim that they hollered at id shtand 
there luckin’ at ’em. The divil receive 
the word they cud make out at all, at 
all. ’Twiz naught but gibberish. 

“They’d all been talkin’ the wan 
language, d’ye see? And now they wiz 
talkin’ Latin, an’ Greek an’ Guinny, an’ 
all kinds o’ languages. So they cuddent 
make out what wan anoother wiz sayin’, 
an’ they hadda give up buildin’ the tow- 
er. Sure they cuddent go on wit’ ut. 
How cud they? An’ it all wint to rack 
an’ roon an’ I d’know what the hell’ 
gone wit’ ut now fur it ain’t there anny 
more. A long time ago that was, 

“In Ireland?” 

“In Ireland. They had all the wan 
toong thin whin they began. But whin 
they shtooped they had different. That’s 
how they’s so manny languages.” 














